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THIs IssuE marks our biggest book number since World 
War II—more pages, more reviews, more ads. And still it 
couldn’t meet our expectations. The last-minute flood of 
advertising forced us to postpone two reviews—Robert 
Phelps’s analysis of The Last of the Bohemians, by André 
Beucler, and John P. Roche’s discussion of American Dema- 
gogues: Twentieth Century, by Reinhard Luthin. Both 
reviews will run soon. 

In our Spring Book Number this year, we noted how 
many books had been published by our contributors during 
the winter. Since that time, the list has been even more 
imposing. Three such books stand out: George F. Kennan’s 
Realities of American Foreign Policy, Carl Sandburg’s 
Abraham Lincoln, and Arnold J. Toynbee’s A Study of 
History: Volumes VII-X. But there are quite a few hours 
of instructive reading, too, in these volumes by New 
LEADER contributors: 

The Twentieth Century Capitalist Revolution, by A. A. 
Berle Jr. (to be reviewed here shortly by Harry D. 
Gideonse) ; The Individual and the State, by Richard Boyd 
Ballou; My Mission to Spain, by Claude G. Bowers; 
Prism of the Sun: Poems of Five Decades, by Max FEast- 
man; Reflections at Fifty, by James T. Farrell; Red Design 
for the Americas: Guatemalan Prelude, by Daniel James; 
The Invisible Writing, by Arthur Koestler; German History: 
Some New German Views, edited by Hans Kohn; Bill of 
Rights Reader, by Milton Konvitz; Tycoons and Tyrant, by 
Louis P. Lochner; The Treason of the People, by Ferdinand 
Lundberg (reviewed on page 28 this week). 

Also, In the Name of Sanity, by Lewis Mumford; Syng- 
man Rhee, by Robert T. Oliver; Modern Germany, by 
Koppel S. Pinson; Individualism Reconsidered, by David 


Riesman (see pages 16-17); The Dynamics of Democratic 
Government, by John P. Roche and Murray S. Stedman Jr.; 
McCarthy and the Communists, by James Rorty and Moshe 
Decter; Religion Behind the Iron Curtain, by George N. 
Shuster; World Population and Production, by W. S. and 
E. S. Woytinsky; and The Psychology of the Criminal Act 
and Punishment, by Gregory Zilboorg. 

Combining both the spring and fall lists, the best-selling 
book by a New LEADER contributor was But We Were Born 
Free, by Elmer Davis. This collection of essays on American 
liberty has been up near the top of the various hit parades 
all year, and it’s doubtful if any of our other authors will 
catch it. If any of them does, it’s likely to be Mr. Sand- 
burg’s Lincoln; we ought to know around February 12. 

Best-seller ever by a New Leaper contributor? That's 
hard to say, especially without tabulating machines. What 
with novelists like James T. Farrell and Elizabeth Janeway 
among our regulars, it’s hard to make even a semi-informed 
guess. Our hunch, though, would be The Story of Mankind, 
by the late Hendrik Willem van Loon. Mr. van Loon, in case 
you youngsters don’t remember, not only wrote a column 
here but contributed original drawings fcr several years 
before his untimely death during World War II. 

Best book? That’s one you'll never get us into. It has 
been our conviction that every one of our authors has written 
the book for our times, or so they tell us. (We never doubt 
our contributors.) Next year, though, we may be able to 
resolve this awful confusion, because a blockbuster of a 
book is coming out. Seems one of our contributors is pre- 
paring a monograph on The Trotskyite Opposition in 
Samarkand 1930-31. Believe us, you can’t understand any- 
thing until you've read it. 
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ELY CULBERTSON PRESENTS 





HE CURRENT DEBATE in the Western world on the 

policy of “coexistence” with the Soviet Union ignores 
the two fundamental factors in the power struggle be- 
tween the United States and the Soviet Union. The first 
is the present overwhelming superiority of the United 
States in the event of a war with Soviet Russia. The 
cond is the atomic time factor: After 1957 or perhaps 
wen after 1956, Soviet Russia will possess her own enor- 
mous atomic stockpiles and our present advantage will 
be largely dissipated. 

If war breaks out during the next three years, the 
chances of Soviet Russia winning the war against the 
United States and her allies are less than one in ten. The 
United States has thousands of atomic bombs against but 
afew hundred Communist bombs. A small number of 
Communist bombs would get to their targets; severe but 
nt crippling damage could ensue. With this, Soviet 
Russia would have shot her bolt. Her key industrial cen- 
ters would be destroyed and 80 per cent of her war in- 
justry paralyzed. Her tenuous lines of communication 
vith Western Europe would be cut off, her vast tank 
amies effectively blocked by the destruction of key rail- 
toad centers. 

The havoc wreaked by atomic and hydrogen bombs 
would be terrible indeed. But it is a far step from the 
‘universal annihilation” which so many fear. Social 
iganisms have a tremendous capacity for survival, as 
Cermany recently demonstrated. Even if our big cities 
ite destroyed with 20 to 30 million victims, the United 
‘ates will still retain enormous productive powers. And 
this sort of mass destruction can occur only if the Soviet 








thion, as a result of the policy of coexistence, acquires 
tough of an atomic stockpile to launch a crippling sur- 
jrise attack against the United States, forcing us to mass 
taliation. In other circumstances, an atomic war might 


‘nce 





Ely Culbertson is Chairman of the Citizens Committee 
for United Nations Reform. In The Saturday Book, a 
British annual, Bertrand Russell wrote: “The most re- 
markable, or at any rate most psychologically interest- 
ing, man it has ever been my good fortune to know is 
Ely Culbertson, known to the world as the supreme 
authority on bridge. I do not play bridge.” Mr. Culbert- 


| son’s hook, Total Peace, was published in 1943. 
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prove to be shorter, less costly and less cruel because of 
its far greater capacity for the destruction of the means 
of making war. (Human losses in the First and Second 
World Wars ran into tens of millions of lives.) Cities and 
plants would be destroyed, but they could be rebuilt in 
a matter of a few years. As for human beings, once a 
single atomic bomb fell there would be a colossal mass 
flight from large cities in the U.S. and the USSR—a 
flight of scores of millions of humans, excepting only the 
workers actually needed for national production. Here 
the United States, with its vast network of communica- 
tions and thousands of small, well-equipped towns capa- 
ble of enormous expansion, would have a decisive advan- 
tage. In Soviet Russia, on the contrary, there could well 
be unparalleled chaos when millions begin to rush in 
panic from the large cities over semi-primitive roads. 
over vast distances and without organized supplies of 
food, shelter and the other indispensable means of sur- 
vival. 

During the next three years of America’s crushing 
atomic and industrial superiority, therefore, the Kremlin 
rulers cannot and will not wage a major war. They will 
do almost anything to avoid a suicidal war with the 
United States and will fight only if their own and their 
party’s power is at stake or if they grossly miscalculate 
their chances. Their entire foreign policy revolves around 
two related objectives: (1) to be able to carry out with 
impunity their immense atomic program during the next 
three years, and (2) to prevent the effective rearmament 
of West Germany and Japan, while rearming their satel- 
lites and China. Hence their remarkably consistent pol- 
icy of aggressive bluff, deliberate delays and intensive 
peace propaganda. 

If the Moscow rulers are allowed three years more of 
unimpeded atomic build-up, they will probably acquire 
the capacity to destroy scores of American cities and 
millions of Americans—a capacity which they do not 
possess now. By 1958, we will still be considerably in 
the lead. But even our most powerful deterrent, the threat 
of shattering atomic retaliation, will be crippled by the 
enormous advantage of a concerted surprise attack. 
entirely possible in totalitarian Russia. President Eisen- 
hower has pointed out that this is a “terrifying advan- 
tage . . . something must be done about it.” The growth 
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CONTINUED 


of neutralism in Europe is due largely to growing fear 
of Communist atomic terrorism. By 1958, we might find 
ourselves with few allies. 

The possible price of a war in 1958 is one hundred 
of the greatest cities of the free world reduced to rubble. 
The issue is not how to win a catastrophic war in 19568. 
The issue is how to win the 1958 war in 1955, when the 
chances are better than ten to one that, by firm action 
now. peace can be won without war. The great problem 
of U.S. foreign policy is how to utilize the present 
decisive superiority of the United States in atomic and 
industrial power to prevent a catastrophic war after 1957. 

We can adopt one of four policies: a preventive war, 
“peaceful coexistence.” continuation of our present pol- 
icy of “peace through strength,” and an improved policy 
based on guaranteed peace through full strength (the 
Two-Way Plan). 

In view of America’s still decisive superiority, a 
preventive war would not be necessary. An ultimatum 
from the United States and some of its allies. telling 
Soviet Russia to abandon her policy of imperialistic 
expansion, withdraw from her zones of influence into her 
own frontiers and consent to effective world disarmament. 
would suffice. The alternative for Soviet Russia is to 
engage in a war in which her chances of winning are 
very slight. Even such a preventive ultimatum would 
be difficult to initiate for American democracy, and we 
would lose the support of many of our allies. But the 
main reason I am opposed to preventive war is that we 
have a good chance to avert a third world war altogether 
by a new method based on the Two-Way Plan. 

“Coexistence” is a clever catch-all. No sensible man 
will refuse an offer of peaceful coexistence. provided 
certain minimum guarantees exist. The minimum guaran- 
tees in this case are elimination of the atomic threat, 
effective world disarmament, and liberation of the zones 
of influence now illegally controlled by Communist Rus- 
sia. In any other context, coexistence is, as Irving Brown 
puts it, poison to the body politic of the world. Coexist- 
ence with the malevolent Communist state rests on the 
absurd assumption that the Moscow rulers will be reason- 
able and peace-loving three years hence when they have 
enormously increased their atomic stockpiles and air 
fleets. Coexistence gives a carte blanche to the Moscow 
rulers in exchange for vague promises and paper agree- 
ments. 

The official U.S. policy of “peace through strength” 
moves in the right direction, but it does not move far 
enough or fast enough. It is a policy of inert, passive 
defense that comes into operation only when Communist 
Russia decides to launch a gigantic surprise attack at a 


time and place of her own choosing—when it will be 
too late to avoid or minimize catastrophe. This kind of 
“peace through strength” cannot stop the rapidly grow- 
ing Communist atomic terror or prevent the intensive 
consolidation of the Soviet Union’s gigantic spheres of 





influence. It cannot deal with localized aggressions excep, 
by threats of a world war, which is like shooting spar. 
rows with cannon. Still, the policy of cold war, inate. 
quate as it is, is infinitely preferable to the policy of 
coexistence. 

Reinhold Niebuhr, whose intellectual probity and 
acuity I regard highly, is in grievous error when he 
writes in the October 4 issue of THE NEW Leap 
defending the policy of coexistence with the Moscoy. 
Peking axis: “Our problem, in short, is to avoid catas 
trophe . . . by living together with a loathesome system 
in a narrow world. We hope against hope that there ar 
some hidden alternatives. But there are none.” Mr, 
Niebuhr, and all those who so lightly tread the path of 
compromise with evil aggressors, are tragically wrong 
An alternative exists. It is the Two-Way Plan. 

Part I. A UN Police Authority should be established 
by the United States and like-minded 
through Article 51 of the UN Charter or through a 
recommending resolution of the General Assembly. The 


states. either 


purpose is to organize a special UN Police Force oj 
volunteers to serve against aggressors in addition to the 
national armed forces of the member states. 

Representation in the UN Police Authority should 
consist of nine voting delegates: three from the United 
States (as the largest contributor), one each from Brit 
ain and France (more if their share of expenses i: 
greater), and four delegates-at-large, collectively elected 
by the smaller member states. The decisions dealing with 
the UN Police Force and matters of aggression shouli 
be made by a simple majority of five votes. 

The UN Police Force would be a well-paid. highl 
trained professional force composed entirely of voluv- 
teers. This Legion of Liberty would be organized in 
national units (divisions and squadrons) under thei 
native officers, and would be recruited from the nationak 
of any state except the five permanent member states o 
the Security Council. It would owe its sole allegiance ti 
the UN Police Authority. The term of service should m 
from three to five years. A special high command under 
an American commander-in-chief would coordinate with 
NATO and other organizations for mutual defense. The 
UN Police Force would assist or replace Allied occupt 
tion troops in West Germany, Japan, Korea, Indo-Chim 
and elsewhere. 

The cost of the UN Police Force would be met by th 
participating states in proportion to their resources. (It 
practice, the United States would underwrite most of the 
cost.) The Police Force could be equipped and mait- 
tained at a third to a half of the cost of comparable 
American units. For instance, a pay of $30 monthly 
would attract a very large number of volunteers. Th 
size of the Police Force would vary from a few division 
to a million troops or more, depending on world condi 
tions. A large pool of trained veterans in Europe and Asié 
would permit a fast build-up. 
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The free world would thus acquire a hand-picked 
armed force from the hitherto untapped manpower of 
the world. It would save British, French and American 
lives by a more equitable distribution of the burden of 
acrifice. It would permit a more intensive rearmament 
of Germany without disturbing the 12 divisions now 
contemplated, and yet would remove the objections of 
France and others, who rightly fear a German Franken- 
sein’s monster if all Germany’s rearmed forces are con- 
trolled by its government. 

The UN Police plan would exert powerful pressure on 
the Soviet Union. Next to American atomic bombs, the 
Moscow rulers fear most the rearmament of Germany 
and Japan. The intensive rearmament of Germany and 
Japan (as part of NATO and of the UN Police Force) 
will force the Soviet Union to cut short its present policy 
of calculated delay and seek a quick solution. Before 
German-Japanese rearmament reaches a danger point, 
the Communists will have to make an unwelcome choice: 
Either they must wage a war of aggression to stop Ger- 
man and Japanese rearmament, with no chance of win- 
ning it against America’s overwhelming atomic and in- 
dustrial superiority; or they must resign themselves to 
complete rearmament of 150 million Germans and Japa- 
nese, an unthinkable alternative; or, as the “lesser evil,” 
they must give up their Communist imperialism, surren- 
der their zones of influence, and agree to effective world 
disarmament and security along the lines of the plan out- 
lined in Part IT. 

Part II consists of an offer to the Soviet Union of 
guaranteed peaceful coexistence, based on the “ABC” 
plan for revision of the UN Charter. This plan provides: 

A: In the new Security Council, there would be one 
delegate from each of 11 permanent member states: the 
United States, the United Kingdom, France, Italy, Ger- 
many, the Soviet Union, Pakistan, India, Indonesia, 
China and Japan. In addition, there would be six dele- 
gates-at-large collectively selected by the smaller states 
of six regional groupings. 

In specific matters of defined aggression or illegal re- 
armament, decisions would be made by a simple major- 
ity of nine votes out of 17. In other matters, the veto 
right would be preserved for each permanent member 
state. There would also be a new World Court similarly 
organized. 

B: Controlled world disarmament in atomic weapons 
would be accomplished along the lines of the United 
Nations majority proposal, or by a similar plan providing 
for full inspection and punishment of the violators. Presi- 
dent Eisenhower’s proposal for an atomic pool for peace- 
ful uses could also be included. 

Atomic disarmament is possible only if it is accompa- 
nied by corresponding disarmament in other weapons of 
mass destruction. Controlled world disarmament in heavy 
armaments—armored ships of land, sea and air—would 
be secured by the quota-force method: The new Security 
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Council would fix annually the total amount of heavy 
armaments of each kind and model that may be produced 
throughout the world (world quotas). Each of the 
eleven leading states would have an agreed percentage 
of the world quotas, which would be its individual quota 
of production. There would be inspection and punish- 
ment of violations. The remaining smaller states would 
have a collective quota which would be produced for their 
joint benefit and in their territories by the Heavy Arma- 
ment Authority under the new Security Council. The 
suggested quotas are: United States—15 per cent. Soviet 
Union—15 per cent, Britain and France—7 per cent each, 
remaining seven permanent states—5 per cent each, col- 
lective quota of smaller states—20 per cent. By this 
method, we could achieve an 80- to 90-per-cent world 
disarmament, but the relative power standing of leading 
states would not be affected. 

C: The new Security Council would reorganize the 
emergency UN Police Force into a permanent Inter- 
national Police Force, limiting it to citizens of non- 
leading states. It would be equipped with the collective 
quota of heavy armament (20 per cent) and supported, 
if necessary, by the national forces of permanent states. 

With this plan in operation, no government could 
rearm for aggression with impunity or attack a divided 
world with any chance of success. For a peaceful Russia, 
the plan offers effective protection against the rising mili- 
tant threat of Germany and Japan. 

There remains one more fundamental condition to 
which Soviet Russia must agree to insure guaranteed 
peace: She must withdraw from her “zones of influence” 
in Eastern Europe and China. Likewise, the United 
States and other Allied nations would withdraw from 
West Germany and Japan. Occupation troops in the for- 
mer enemy territories would be replaced by the troops 
of the UN Police Force until free elections determine 
the form of government. In formerly occupied terri- 
tories (including China), new elections would be held 
under UN supervision; in territories under dispute, 
plebiscites would be held. 

The ABC plan is a concrete, realistic blueprint for 
guaranteed peaceful coexistence. It would lift the back- 
breaking load of armament races from the shoulders of 
humanity. At the same time, the plan is so just to all 
nations and noble in intent toward Russia that, except 
for the fanatical Marxists, no thinking person could 
reject it. If the Moscow rulers rejected the plan, they 
would stand convicted before their own people and the 
world of the grim resolve not to exchange their vision 
of world conquest for world peace. 

The ABC plan is not yet the final blueprint for lasting 
world peace. But at least it would give a breathing space 
of one or two generations during which the educator, the 
religious leader and the economist would complete the 
task. Thus, the foundation for the Great Peace to come 


would be laid. 


THE HOME FRONT 


By William E. Bohn 


The Tragedy of 


Remington and Hiss 


BOHN 


FIND it difficult to get either Wil- 

liam Remington or Alger Hiss 
out of my mind. Remington was 
brutally murdered in the Lewisburg 
penitentiary by three young gang- 
sters. Hiss was released last week 
and came sadly back to New York to 
pick up the shreds of his life. The 
first man’s life has ended in tragedy. 
The second is so deep down in mis- 
fortune that it looks as if he could 
never work his way out and up. 

These two are on my mind for a 
very simple reason. I had essentially 
the same conversation with both of 
them. I approached young Reming- 
ton one day after court had ad- 
journed and the lawyers. witnesses 
and jurymen were rushing about in 
their haste to escape to a less harrow- 
ing environment. He answered my 
questions in a low, tense voice. As 
I left. he grasped my hand and said, 
looking me straight in the eyes, “I 
swear to you that I am innocent.” 

He was a handsome and intelligent 
boy. Had it not been for his entangle- 
ment with Communism. he would 
have gone on to make a success of 
life as a Government official. a busi- 
ness economist or a college pro- 
fessor. At one point in his career, 
he was offered a position as in- 
structor in a well-known college. Had 
he accepted it, the tragedy would 
have been headed off. He was no 
longer a Communist: no one would 
have asked him about his youthful 
connections. But he didn’t take the 
job—and he ended with his head 
bashed in with a piece of brick. 

I approached Alger Hiss one day 
as he was pacing nervously up and 
down the courthouse corridor during 


a recess in his second trial. We 
chatted for a while about the trial. 
and, as I was turning away, he fer- 
vently grasped my hand, looked me 
unblinkingly in the eyes and said, 
“I swear that I am innocent, and I 
know that in the end my innocence 
will be established.” This picture of 
the man and the thought of these 
words came back to me when I saw 
the newspaper photographs the day 
after he was released from prison. 
He looked gaunt and worn. He had 
not been punished with a half-brick. 
but his life had been blasted. By a 
curious quirk of fate, these two un- 
fortunates were highlighted in the 
news during the same week. 

I sympathize with both of these 
men, and I cannot help thinking 
ever and over how easy it would 
have been for either of them, Com- 
munists though they had been, to 
make better choices and to come out 
at different termini. And yet, no 
matter how deep my feeling goes, I 
that guilty as 
charged. In fact, both were guilty 
of more than was charged. The in- 


know both were 


dictments had been pared down to 
the points which could be most in- 
dubitably proved. After 
carefully and sympathetically through 
ihe two trials, I am forced to say 
that, had I been on either jury, I 


listening 


would have voted precisely as those 
twelve men and women did. 

These men had both been Com- 
munists, and both had turned over 
to outsiders papers belonging to the 
Government of the United States. 
Both, in denying that they had done 
this, had committed perjury. The 
in both cases was 


evidence com- 


pletely convincing. When Alger His 
now says that he intends to spenj 
the rest of his life proving his inno. 
cence, I cannot imagine what he ha 
in mind. 

But there is something deep) 
wrong with a society in which sud 
things happen. These two young me 
were far above the average in talenk 
and ambitions. Both were idealist 
At Dartmouth and Harvard, they had 
superior educational advantage, 
When the Great Depression struc. 
Hiss was 25 and Remington was stil 
in high school. If their minds hai 
been prepared by any influence at al 
—church or home or school—for the 
strains to which they were exposed. 
they would have gone on to live 
happy and productive lives. 

But at this point Communism cane 
in. Its promise of rapid improvement 
of a world which in those days wa 
so very obviously askew was too 
much of a lure. There was no one a 
Dartmouth or at Harvard to give 
these innocents the right sort of 
warning. In time, they were sur 
rounded by the subtle influence 
exerted by such persons as Elizabeth 
Bentley and Whittaker Chambers. \v 
one could foresee the seriousnes 
which such connections would tale 
on in later years. 

As time passed, both men occupiei 
Government positions. Apparent. 
both had given up their Communi 
connections. When they were que 
tioned by Congressional committe: 
or the FBI, they made a fatal blunder: 
They denied the whole thing. If the 
had told the truth, they might have 
been forgiven and could have got 
on to useful and honorable career 
But they told lies—and now one ¢! 
them is dead and the other faces 
dead-end existence. 

[ cannot blame the courts, th 
juries, the Government for doin 
what has been done. It had to b 
done. But I do blame the citizens 
this country for not giving their 
young people a realistic educatio 
which will fit them to stand ¥ 
against the strains and tricks al 
traps of life in this complicated ag¢ 
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San Francisco: Frank Mankiewicz. Minneapolis: Sam Romer. 


Chicago: Albert N. Votaw. Boston: Courtney Sheldon. 


Dallas: Bicknell Eubanks. New Orleans: John Carmichael. St. Louis: William Wyant Jr. Atlanta: Joseph Fiszman. Richmond: Lawrence King. 


Scientists Discuss the Atom’s Future 


By William K. Wyant Jr. 


St. Louis 
LTHOUGH Americans are widely 
A represented as quaking with 
fear at the possibility of nuclear ex- 
termination, the majority are so 
tired of reading and hearing about 
the hydrogen bomb that the only 
way to get them really interested 
would be to explode a small one at 
eye-level, about 10 feet away. This 
protective myopia unfortunately 
tended to reduce the attention given 
the significant conclusions an- 
nounced following the Conference 
on Science and Human Responsi- 
bility at Washington University here 
this fall. The daily press gave them 
a decent burial, and the public did 
not mourn. 

At the invitation of former Chan- 
cellor Arthur H. Compton, Nobel 
Prize-winning physicist, the confer- 
ees met for two weeks in what they 
called an “atmosphere of urgency.” 
The group included 28 eminent fig- 
wes in science, technology, the hu- 
manities and public affairs, from this 
country and abroad. They agreed 
that there is very real danger of an 
H-bomb holocaust that might destroy 
civilization. They agreed, also, that 
mankind has both the knowledge and 
the strength to work out a salvation 
if it wants to do so. 

Here are portions of the carefully 
qualified statement read by Chair- 
man Compton on the final day of the 
conference: 

1. Economics: “Under conditions 
of relative peace, and with the aid 
of science and its use in industry 
and agriculture, we see the way of 
Meeting to an increasing degree 
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man’s economic needs during the 
next few decades. For the longer 
future, the world’s prosperity will 
depend more upon the form of man’s 
aspirations than upon the limita- 
tions of his technical knowledge.” 

2. Health: “The great strides of 
medicine during the past century 
continue unabated. These are giving 
new health and vigor to mankind. 
We face, however, the task of pro- 
viding an adequate place in our so- 
ciety for more and more old people. 
The increasing control of infectious 
diseases and the mounting preva- 
lence of mental disorders call for 
new approaches to the problem of 
health.” 

3. The individual: “An objective 
that seems acceptable and of vital 
importance throughout the free 
world is that every person shall have 
an opportunity to grow to his fullest 
stature. This vision is taking form 
in such documents as the United 
Nations Declaration of Human 
Rights. . . . It appears to the mem- 
bers of this conference that science 
is competent to find the knowledge, 
and that technology can create the 
machinery needed, to give every per- 
son his appropriate opportunity.” 

After discussing international law, 
education and other subjects, the 
conferees ended with an_ earnest 
peroration: 

“The really pressing question is: 
Can these challenges be met in time? 
The trend toward a devastating third 
world war must not be permitted to 
pass the point of no return. Before 
we are smothered by the economic 
pressure of a mounting population, 


the world must set its human sights, 
draw its plans, and put these plans 
in operation. The knowledge and 
the strength to meet these great chal- 
lenges are available. Whether we 
shall do so depends upon the spirit 
that is within us.” 

Obviously, this was not language 
that would arouse the countryside, 
set the Mississippi River aboil, and 
cause managing editors to rip out 
page one. But it was not the fault of 
the authors that “wolf” had been 
cried so often, and that the very 
word “challenge” nowadays sends 
the average citizen in search of a 
Martini. However platitudinous the 
phraseology might appear to a sur- 
feited reader, the fact that persons 
as well-informed and hard-minded 
as the conference participants could 
agree that man has the knowledge 
and means to influence his destiny 
was meaningful. Many wise heads, 
in the past, have thought long and 
hard and reached the opposite con- 
clusion. 

When Compton opened the con- 
ference, he rejected the Malthusian 
view that population increases will 
always outstrip increases in produc- 
tion. Compton also heartily rejected, 
as did his colleagues, the harsh 
determinism so long fashionable 
among scientists, who in their zeal 
for unfolding the secrets of the out- 
side world tended to look upon reli- 
gion as mumbo-jumbo and faith as 
wishful thinking. 

Many of the St. Louis conferees 
were scientists accustomed to deal- 
ing in demonstrable facts. The gist 
of the new testimony was that things 
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in the world of nature are not nearly 
so cut-and-dried as they seemed to 
Sir Isaac Newton or Laplace, nor is 
homo sapiens so helpless a creature 
of his environment as might have 
been inferred from Darwin’s Origin 
of Species. 

A participant, Werner Heisenberg 
of Gottingen, one of the foremost 
physicists of Europe and an origina- 
tor of quantum mechanics, explained 
how modern physics had removed 
the basis for materialistic philosophy. 
Speaking for the fields of biology 
and zoology, Paul Weiss of the Na- 
tional Research Council pointed to 


the infinite variety of microscopic 
life, declaring that nobody can fore- 
cast the future for “any individual, 
be it mountain, man or cell.” By 
their various routes, Heisenberg the 
physicist, Weiss the biologist, Sir 
Sarvepalli Radhakrishnan of India, 
the Rev. D. Dubarle of the Catholic 
Institute of Paris and others arrived 
at the same idea: The physical world 
can be conquered if man has suff- 
cient good will toward his fellows. 
Not a man to hit the sawdust trail, 
Heisenberg put the case this way: 
“It might not be too crude an 
oversimplification if one were to say 


that, for the first time in human his. 
tory, we face on this earth only our. 
selves; we do not find any other 
partner or foe around us. ... In 
earlier times, human life was threat. 
ened by illness, famine and wild ani. 
mals, snow and ice in the winter, 
Under such circumstances, any prog. 
ress in technique or engineering was 
to the advantage of man. Nowadays, 
especially in the densely populated 
areas of the world, the limitations 
of our chances in life primarily come 
from other men who have the same 
right to the goods of this earth that 
we have.” 





AMNESTY IN 


HE COMMUNISTS have made a 
, el bid to Western public 
opinion by releasing Anna Kethli, 
noted Hungarian Social Democratic 
leader who has been in prison since 
1950. [See “Hungary’s Own Vogeler: 
Anna Keéthli,” by G.E.R. Gedye, THE 
New Leaper, June 4, 1951.] 

For four years, Western demo- 
cratic and labor spokesmen have de- 
manded Anna Keéthli’s release, and 
Radio Free Europe has joined in 
with broadcasts and _ leaflets. The 
Socialist International recently _re- 
minded Hungarian Prime Minister 
Imre Nagy of his amnesty pledges. 
On their recent trip to Moscow, 
British Laborites Clement Attlee and 
Edith Summerskill made a personal 
appeal to Soviet Premier Malenkov. 

There is no doubt that the libera- 
tion of the 68-year-old woman was 
prompted by the continuing Com- 
munist effort to convince the West 
that there has been a “new look” 
behind the Iron Curtain since Stalin’s 
death. In fact, however, most leading 


Hungarian democrats and _trade- 
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HUNGARY? 


By Walter Henry Nelson 


unionists are still languishing in jail. 
According to information reaching 
Hungarian exile leader Béla Fabian, 
the former Hungarian President and 
prewar leader of the Smallholders 
party, Zoltan Tildy, is still under 
house arrest. And Arpad Szakasits, 
who engineered the forced merger of 
the Hungarian Social Democratic and 
Communist parties and later served 
as President of Hungary under the 
Communists, is still in jail, despite 
reports of his release. Szakasits was 
a victim of the 1950 purge of one- 
The bitter 
memory of his wife’s death, the re- 
sult of a heart attack following the 
arrest of her entire family in 1950, 
is reportedly responsible for his 
refusal to cooperate with his former 
Red allies as the price of freedom. 
Apart from the Keéthli case, the 
Budapest regime is following a policy 
of freeing only those prisoners whom 
it expects to find useful. The recent 
release of Zoltan Horvath, former 


time Social Democrats. 


editor of the Social Democratic organ 
Nepszava and long a Communist 
collaborator, was not part of a gen- 
eral amnesty, as some observers have 
contended. Horvath was set free so 


So far it has been limited 


that he can render further service to 
the regime. 

One group of political prisoners 
with which the Government is now 
negotiating is the former members of 
the Nazi “Arrow Cross” organization, 
among whom the Communists ev: 
dently expect to find new collabo 
rators. One such Nazi _ reportedly 
being groomed for a new role is 
Ferenc Kis, former director of the 
Hungarian National Theater. who 
carried out the Gleichschaltung o 
Hungarian cultural life during the 
war. Following the release of Nod 
Field, the Budapest regime is also 
reported to be freeing a number d 
“Titoist” Communists who were 
jailed in 1949 after the trial of Lasalo 
Rajk. 

The free world has every reason 
to rejoice at the liberation of the 
great Hungarian democrat Anma 
Kéthli. So long as the Budapest re 
gime’s “amnesty” applies chiefly to 
Nazis and Communists, however, and 
the bulk of Hungarian democrati¢ 
leaders behind bars, it is 
misleading to speak of a relaxation 
of the Communist terrorism whic 


remain 


has gripped Hungary since 1947. 
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HICKS 


N THE PAST YEAR, | have read more than thirty Ameri- 
.. novels. I know of a few others that I ought to 
have read. and probably I have missed some books that 
are worth reading, but I have a fair idea of what Ameri- 
can novelists have been up to. What surprises me, as I 
look back on all these books, is the fact that a degree of 
homogeneity can be detected. There is, to be sure, a great 
deal of variety, but certain pat- 
terns recur. 

It is interesting, in the first 
place. to see what parts of the 
uuntry have been written about. 
When I arranged the thirty nov- 





els according to the regions with 
which they deal. I discovered that 
California has become an impor- 
tant place on the literary map. 
John Sieinbeck’s Sweet Thursday. 


PORK IOLE 


Jessamyn West’s Cress Delahanty, 
Frank Rooney’s The Courts of 
Memory and John Bell Clayton’s 
Walk Toward the Rainbow are all laid in that state, and 
so are the first part of Wright Morris’s The Huge Season 
and the latter half of John Dos Passos’s Most Likely to 
Succeed. 

The South, though less conspicuous in 1954 than in 
some recent years, is the scene of Eudora Welty’s novella, 
The Ponder Heart, of William March’s The Bad Seed, 
and of Paul Darcy Boles’s The Beggars in the Sun. (The 
March novel. however, is not in any sense regional and 
the Boles novel only incidentally so.) Of three novels 
about Negroes. two—Earl Conrad’s Gulf Stream North 
and John Killens’s Youngblood—are wholly located in 
the South. while Chester Himes’s The Third Generation 
moves from Georgia and Mississippi to St. Louis and 
Cleveland. Hamilton Basso’s The View from Pompey’s 
Head is divided between New York and a Southern city. 

Aside from New York, the great cities of America are 
hot very frequently written about, but in 1954 we had 
Harriette Arnow’s The Dollmaker, nine-tenths of which 
is set in wartime Detroit: Herbert Gold’s The Prospect 
Before Us, set in Cleveland: and James Yaffe’s What's 
the Big Hurry?, half of which is laid in Chicago. As for 
New York. of the novels I have read only Dawn Powell’s 
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By Granville Hicks 


1954’s Novelists Treat the Theme of 
‘Here and There,’ ‘Now and Then’ 


The Wicked Pavilion is laid exclusively in that city, but 
it figures in nearly a dozen novels. Not only in Basso’s 
The View from Pompey’s Head but also in Mark 
Schorer’s The Wars of Love, Peter Matthiessen’s Race 
Rock, John Brooks’s A Pride of Lions, and William 
Fain’s The Lizard’s Tail, the action shifts between New 
York and some other place. Peter DeVries’s Tunnel of 
Love and Edward Newhouse’s 
Temptation of Roger Heriott are 
set in the suburbs, with important 
5 scenes in the city, and Randall 
Jarrell’s Pictures from an Institu- 
tion portrays a women’s college 
near New York and is oriented 
toward the city. Half of the action 
in Dos Passos’s Most Likely to 
Succeed takes place in New York, 


RRRAREGBR 


as do some crucial episodes in 
Wright Morris’s The Huge Season. 

To give an accurate picture of 
the variety of the year’s fiction, 
I should point out that Harvey Fergusson’s Conquest of 
Don Pedro is set in the Southwest, Richard Bissell’s High 
Water on the Mississippi, Frederick Manfred’s Lord 
Grizzly in the Rocky Mountains, and Helen Eustis’s The 
Fool Killer presumably in the Middle West. Probably 
fewer novels than usual had foreign settings. I came 
across only two war novels—Ira Wolfert’s revised ver- 
sion of An Act of Love and Leslie Dodson’s Away All 
Boats, both of which depict the war in the Pacific. The 
scene of Faulkner’s A Fable was France in the First 
World War, and James Michener’s Sayonara portrayed 
contemporary Japan. The Huge Season moved from 
California to France to Philadelphia and New York, and 
The Lizard’s Tail carried its hero to North Africa. 

But let us return to the novels that are concerned in 
part with New York City. As I observed in reviewing 
Wright Morris’s The Huge Season |THE New LEabeR, 
October 4], there are some interesting parallels between 
that book and Mark Schorer’s Wars of Love and Peter 
Matthiessen’s Race Rock. Schorer shows us three boys 
and a girl in an upstate New York summer resort in the 
mid-Twenties, and then shows the same characters in 
New York City in the late Thirties. Matthiessen also 
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portrays three boys and a girl in a summer resort, this 
one in New England, though he begins with the charac- 
ters in the present and lets us see as he goes along what 
they had been in an earlier period. Morris begins with 
four young men in a California college in the late Twen- 
ties, carries three of them to Paris, adds a girl and an- 
other young man to the cast, and then brings four of 
the survivors together in New York in 1952. 

The theme of all three novels is the contrast between 
then and now. Morris is quite specific about this: He is 
not only portraying a group of people at two stages of 
their lives; he is also contrasting two historical periods. 
Schorer and Matthiessen, on the other hand, are con- 
cerned with purely personal transformations, and they 
find the seeds of the present in the past—as, of course, 
up to a point Morris does, too. But in all three the 
emphasis is on change. 

It may be said, of course, that change is the theme of 
virtually every novel that was ever written, and that is 
true, but here our attention is focused on change as a 
mystery. What these people are is not what, in terms of 
what they were, one would have expected them to be-- 
though Schorer and Matthiessen seem to be saying that 
it is what they had to be. Again it may be objected that 
the changes that take place in most novels are unexpected, 
that that is why most novels are written. But we should 
note that each of our three novelists has chosen a form 
that underlines the contrast between then and now. That 
contrast is not an incidental element in any of these 
books; it is the heart and soul of each one. 

In two other novels that are partly laid in New York, 
the contrast between then and now is also emphasized but 
is subordinated to the contrast between there and here. 
John Brooks’s A Pride of Lions and Hamilton Basso’s 
The View from Pompey’s Head tell about young men 
who have come to New York from other parts of the 
country, and each describes the hero’s return to his 
native community. Mr. Brooks’s Tom Osborne, though 
he escaped to a job in New York, did not succeed in 
breaking the ties that bound him to East Bank—a city 
that might be Wilmington, Delaware. Mr. Basso’s Anson 
Page, on the other hand, made a decisive break when 
he left Pompey’s Head; he has been away for years and 
no longer has relatives in the city, and he has written a 
book satirizing the ancestor worship that dominates the 
life of Pompey’s Head. Yet, he is eager to return, and 
his visit gives him many satisfactions. 

Looking back, I think that Brooks’s novel is a solider 
piece of work than Basso’s, but both raise interesting 
questions. In both East Bank and Pompey’s Head, the 
life of the upper classes is shaped by a body of venerated 
traditions. The traditions of both communities—they are 
much alike, though hundreds of miles separate them— 
have become ridiculous, but they seem nevertheless to 
have produced some admirable results. Tom Osborne, 
watching his father’s quixotic struggle against change, 


learns to respect him, and Anson Page is charmed by a 
way of life against which he had once rebelled. The 
books, however, end on contrasting notes. Anson rather 
regretfully follows the path of duty back to New York, 
his job, and his wife and children. Tom, on the other 
hand, by coming to terms with his home town. has at 
last achieved emancipation from East Bank. Freed from 
both hatred and nostalgia, he can lead his own life. 

Both books, as I have said, contrast not only now and 
then but also here and there. “Here” is New York City 
—impersonal, competitive, uninhibited. “There” is a 
community in which personal relationships count for 
more than anything else and the present is firmly rooted 
in the past. Prejudice and hypocrisy flourish in East 
Bank and Pompey’s Head, and common sense is flouted, 
but the making of money is not the sole aim of life, and 
such words as “dignity” and “honor” have meaning. 
Both Tom Osborne and Anson Page have revolted 
against what is narrow and repressive in their communi- 
ties, and both are led to revise their views. 

Both novels are variations on a theme that has been 
developed many times by J. P. Marquand, and neither 
book would be quite the same if Marquand had not 
written his novels, especially Point of No Return. In the 
typical Marquand novel, the hero has escaped from his 
home town but thinks of it fondly and believes he would 
like to return. Sooner or later, however, he discovers that 
return is impossible and is more or less reconciled to 
his present way of life. As we have seen, neither Tom 
nor Anson behaves in quite this fashion, but Mr. Brooks 
and Mr. Basso. like Mr. Marquand, have contrasted two 
ways of life. 

A similar contrast is more directly and more dramati- 
cally presented in Harriette Arnow’s The Dollmaker. 
Here a character is picked up, against her will, and 
transferred from an environment to which she is won- 
derfully adapted to one in which her virtues become lia- 
bilities. As we first see Gertie Nevels in Kentucky, she 
is not only a heroically resourceful woman but also one 
whose happiness is beyond the common lot. The satisfac- 
tion that she takes in her children, her home, her garden 
and her woodcarving is deep and apparently abiding. 

But when her husband goes to work in a Detroit fac- 
tory, Gertie falls from something like paradise to 
what. for her. is hell. No one, so far as I know, has 
painted a blacker picture of contemporary urban life than 
Mrs. Arnow has given us: the shoddy, noisy. dirty, 
gloomy housing project, the crowded schools, the danger- 
ous streets, the greedy, violent people. Mrs. Arnow knows 
what she is writing about and she hates it. But she also 
recognizes that the conditions she is describing. bad as 
they are, are not a source of acute unhappiness for 
many of those who live among them. Gertie’s misery 
stems from her inadequacy and from the fact that she 
has known what is for her the good life. She has none 
of the skills needed for survival in the city, and the 
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kills she once employed so joyfully are useless. She is 
unable to prevent the disintegration of her family, and 
one resource after another is stripped from her. 

If The Dollmaker is, as I believe it to be, a novel of 
ily tragic stature, its tragedy is peculiarly a tragedy of 
our times, for it is made possible by the fact that two 
very different ways of life can exist only a few hours 
apart. If Gertie were a different kind of person, needless 
to say, the outcome would not be tragic; but, given her 
nature, the simple act of getting on a train for Detroit 
cannot fail to lead to tragic consequences. 

Other novels are also concerned, though less immedi- 
ately, with the contrast between two ways of life. In 
Edward Newhouse’s Temptation of Roger Heriott, we 
have only brief glimpses of Roger and his wife in their 
earlier years, but these are enough to suggest why they 
are holding so tenaciously to the degree of suburban 
stability they have achieved. The hero of Walk Toward 
the Rainbow is trying to make a new life in California, 
and we have to be told about his old life in Virginia in 
order to understand this effort. And in The Courts of 
Memory something more seems to be involved than the 
ordinary attrition of time, though it is on that that Mr, 
Rooney's emphasis falls. 

In still other novels, we find contrasts handled in less 
orthodox ways. The hero of James Yaffe’s What's the 
Big Hurry? goes to Chicago as a young man early in the 
century, prospers greatly, and is very well satisfied with 
himself and his life. Then in 1930 a financier with whom 
this Dan Waxman has been associated—a man very 
much like Insull—goes into bankruptcy and is exposed 
as a crook. Many of Dan’s friends are among Drexell’s 
victims, and so much blame falls on Dan that he leaves 
Chicago. He spends sixteen years in unhappy exile, try- 
ing one place after another, and finally returns to Chi- 
cago to discover that the Drexell affair has been for- 
gotten and that he can resume his old life. “Home” for 
Dan is not the scene of his youth but the scene of his 
successful maturity, and he is happy when, thanks to the 
passage of time, he can go home again. 

Or there is William Fain’s The Lizard’s Tail, to re- 
mind us of the classical adage that when we change cur 
kies we do not change ourselves. The contrast between 
Greenwich Village and North Africa is sharp and pic- 
luresque, but it makes no difference to Robert Macy. 
A lost soul in one place, he is a lost soul in the other. 
He returns to New York, makes a conventional adjust- 
ment, and then suddenly runs away again to Africa. If 
at the end of the book he is beginning to come to terms 
with life, that has nothing to do with the change of scene. 

Finally, we might speak of John Dos Passos’s Most 
likely to Succeed, which carries its central character-— 
he is anything but a hero—from the early Twenties to 
the Middle Forties. Such a book would seem highly 
evant to our theme, but in fact its relevance is of a 
Negative sort, for the book makes very little of the 
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changes in the American intellectual atmosphere. and 
that is one of the chief reasons why it is a poor novel. A 
person in the same position as Jed Marlowe could have 
been a good guy in the Twenties and a bad guy in the 
Forties, but Dos Passos, by making Jed a heel from 
start to finish, lost his chance to capture the drama of 
change. 

The drama of change is peculiarly the drama of our 
times. We are a mobile people, moving not only through 
space but also up and down on the social scale. Thanks 
to our geographical mobility, the bright young men and 
women concentrate in New York, Southern Negroes 
move north, Kentucky mountaineers flow into Detroit, 
and Americans can be found in North Africa or Japan 
or anywhere else on the face of the globe. 

As for social mobility, no 1954 novel that I have 
read deals directly with it, but it is taken for granted 
in most of them. Charles Lawrence in The Huge Season 
is what he is in part because his grandfather found a 
way of making barbed wire. What the Oshornes are 
fighting in A Pride of Lions is an upsurge of newer 
comers to East Bank. The world of well-to-do Jews por- 
trayed in What's the Big Hurry? invites reflections on 
both mobility and stratification. Schorer, Matthiessen, 
Newhouse and Basso all offer instances of the crossing 
of class barriers. 

We move, and meanwhile history moves at a con- 
stantly accelerating pace. Between the time when the 
young men in The Huge Season find themselves together 
in college and the time when the book ends lie the 
Depression, the triumph of Hitler in Germany, the 
emergence of Communism as a significant influence in 
American life, the Second World War, the cold war, and 
the rise of McCarthyism. With none of this is the book 
immediately concerned, but all of it is there in the 
background. 

What The Huge Season does deal with directly is the 
change in the intellectual atmosphere between 1929 and 
1952. What Most Likely to Succeed fails to do, as | have 
said, is to take account of that process of change. And 
what The Wars of Love does is to illustrate it, for this 
is, among other things, the judgment of 1954 on the 
attitudes of the late Thirties. 

That this is a singularly unstable world has, of course. 
been said many times, and it has also been frequently 
pointed out that its instability creates problems for the 
novelist. There are no values that he can be sure his 
readers accept, it is said, no body of ideas that he can 
take for granted. In the time it takes to write a novel, 
the very shape of the world may be altered. All this is 
true, but it is also true that change is a challenge. and 
one to which many novelists make vigorous response. I 
am not, I hope it is clear, saying that change is the only 
subject a novelist should write about, or that a novel 
about change is necessarily a good novel, but I do find 
the response to the challenge of change a good omen. 
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The Appeals of Communism. 
By Gabriel A. Almond. 
Princeton, 415 pp. $6.00. 


THE APPEAL of Communism is one 
of the most perplexing problems of 
our time. Here is a Moscow-directed 
world conspiracy, utterly ruthless and 
cynical. obviously intent upon noth- 
ing but gaining power and establish- 
ing a total dictatorship over men’s 
bodies. minds and_ spirits, which 
nevertheless is able to win the un- 
divided allegiance of dedicated peo- 
ple ready to offer up the whole of 
their lives on the altar of the party. 

A Greek peasant guerrilla, though 
denounced by his comrades as a 
“deviator.” goes to his death shout- 
ing. “Long live the Communist 
party!” An English gentleman, high 
in the Foreign Office, repudiates his 
heritage and betrays his trust to 
serve the Kremlin. In our own coun- 
try. scores of young men and women, 
with promising careers before them, 
abandon the best the world has to 
offer in order to enter a factory as 
party agents to promote party pur- 
poses. The ordinary American sim- 
ply cannot imagine people doing 
such things. and so, when he is not 
deluded into taking Communism on 
its own pretenses as merely a “left- 
wing” reform movement. he is gen- 
erally inclined to dismiss the whole 
matter as an unintelligible and alien 
aberration—until he finds his own 
son or daughter unaccountably in- 
volved. Then he demands in uncom- 
prehending bewilderment: What is 
the secret of their appeal that they 
can bewitch and entrap so many 
who ought to know better? 

Until recently, the social scientist, 
himself only too often deceived by 
appearances, could offer no real help. 
In the past decade, however. spurred 
by the urgencies of the cold war, 
scholars have accumulated an impres- 
sive body of material in terms of 
which the problem can be realisti- 
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Why They Became True Believers 
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cally approached and dealt with. The 
present volume, based on a series 
of research monographs by Dr. 
Almond’s collaborators, Herbert E. 
Krugman, Elsbeth Lewin and How- 
ard Wriggins, is probably the most 
useful and comprehensive of these 
works. 

The book is basically a study of 
221 ex-Communists—64 Americans, 
50 Britishers, 56 Frenchmen and 51 
Italians. The purpose is to ascertain 
how these people came to Commu- 
nism, what they found in it to at- 
tract and repel them, and why and 
how they finally broke. The analysis 
is detailed, with constant references 
not only to the group as a whole but 
to the significant differences that 
emerge when the defectors are classi- 
fied according to nationality, social 
class, party rank, and period of join- 
ing. The presentation of the case ma- 
terial in statistical summary with 
extensive commentary is preceded by 
a section which aims to provide a 
systematic view of what the author 
calls the esoteric and exoteric “mod- 
els” of the party—how the party pic- 
tures itself and how it 
pictures itself to the outside world 


itself to 


—and by another describing how 
the party is perceived and experi- 
enced by people who have been 
through it. It is against this back- 
ground that the social and psycho- 
logical characteristics of party mem- 
bers are examined and the process 
of defection in its various aspects is 
studied. The whole is supplemented 
by a final chapter on “Conclusions 
and Implications.” 

The picture that emerges is sig- 
nificant, though by no means start- 
lingly new. We are shown how the 
image of the Communist and the 
Communist movement in the pages 
of the Daily Worker differs marked- 


” 


“Commonweal” 


ly from that which one derives from 
a reading of the Communist classics; 
The exoteric image in the Daily 
Worker naturally suppresses those 
aspects of the esoteric ideal which 
would repel the non-Communist and 
emphasizes those that would appeal 
to him in his particular situation. 
Although this is obvious, the detailed 
elaboration of the obvious is not al. 
ways useless or uninteresting. In this 
case, it helps point up the important 
fact that “a person who has simply 
assimilated the pattern of political 
action represented in the American 
Daily Worker has no conception 


the Communist 
99 


whatever of what 
movement really is. 

The vast majority of the cases de. 
scribed in this book were in that 
position when they joined the party: 
only in France did as many as a third 
have any exposure to the party: 
esoteric goals at the time of joining 
although everywhere “early joiners’ 
(those who joined before 1935, be 
fore the Popular Front and _ the 
“Stalinization” of the parties) and 
those who managed to reach high 
rank in the party apparently po: 
sessed a clearer picture of Commu 
nist reality than the “late joiners 
and those who remained in the lowe 
echelons. By and large, those whi 
joined did so on other grounds that 
understanding and approval of whit 
Communism really is according 
its own inner representation. Why 
did they join and what happentl 
to them after they became _ patti 
members ? 

It is to answer these questions thi! 
Dr. Almond undertakes his exter 
sive analysis of the social and polit: 
cal background of the 221 forme 
Communists. His findings enable hit 
to approach the central problem ¢ 
the book: the “appeals of Comm 
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nism.” Susceptibility to Commu- 
nism, he suggests, is influenced by 
many factors, but is basically either 
situational or neurotic—that is, it is 
either a “normal” response to a par- 
ticular external situation, or else it 
js a neurotic response to unconscious 
inner needs and pressures. Non- 
neurotic susceptibility may be rooted 
in interests that are self-oriented 
(career, desire for “intellectual 
carity,” need to overcome “situa- 
tional lonesomeness”), group-orient- 
ed (hope of promoting the purposes 
of groups with which one is identi- 
fed, such as trade unions, ethnic 
minorities, etc.) or “ideological” 
(social or political “causes”). The 
patterns of susceptibility that grow 
out of these interests are consider- 
ably affected by the differentiating 
factors already mentioned. 

A special chapter is devoted to 
“Types of Neurotic Susceptibility.” 
Here, in addition to the depth inter- 
views with the 221 respondents, the 
author employs psychoanalytic ma- 
terial dealing with 35 cases made 
available by 22 analysts in various 
parts of the country. Neurotic hostil- 
ity, isolation and self-rejection ap- 
pear to be particularly prominent, as 
both the statistical material and the 
summarized case histories indicate. 
Here, too, the pattern shows signifi- 
cant differences according to nation- 
ality, social class and party rank. 
British and American Communists 
reveal a considerably higher inci- 
dence of neurotic susceptibility than 
do French or Italian; middle-class 
members more than working-class; 
rank-and-file members and_ low- 
echelon functionaries more than 
those in the higher echelons. But it 
is unfortunately very difficult to 
evaluate these findings, not only be- 
cause the cases are so few but be- 
cause we have no information as to 
neurotic patterns among the popula- 
tion at large to use for comparison. 

Once inside the party, members 
are indoctrinated in various ways 
80 that they will assimilate the eso- 
leric image of the party and thus 
become full-fledged Communists. The 
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data presented in this book show 
clearly that this process is actually 
a confused and contradictory one, 
with many party members remaining 
fixated at various incomplete stages 
of assimilation. Again, there are dif- 
ferences among the four parties and 
among the respondents according to 
social class, period of joining, and 
party rank achieved. The Italian 
party, with a large, newly-recruited 
membership, seems furthest from the 
“true” Communist model; the 
French, in a way, closest. The Brit- 
ish and American parties, though 
differing between themselves. seem to 
fall into the “middle range. . . . the 
level at which the esoteric model 
is .. . emotionally registered, though 
not explicitly perceived.” In_ the 
United States and Britain, Dr. Al- 
mond further suggests, “Communism 
may be viewed as a [cultural] aber- 
ration; in France and Italy, however. 
it takes on the proportions of a sub- 
culture.” His data would appear to 
bear out this important conclusion. 

The fourth part of the book deals 
with the process of defection. Types 
of dissatisfaction are analyzed and 
the problems of readjustment sym- 
pathetically examined. The rupture. 
it appears, may take place because 
of “career-related” dissatisfactions. 
because of pressures on personality 
and personal relations, because of 
other group loyalties felt to be en- 
dangered, or because of a conflict of 
moral standards. These factors, and 
the pattern of defection itself in its 
various phases, are well described 
and illustrated. 

The sections on readjustment, to- 
gether with the final chapter on 
“Conclusions and Implications,” con- 
stitute the weakest part of the book 
and highlight the major weakness 
of the whole. The “policy” recom- 
mendations are trivial and little more 
than a parade of “liberal” clichés. 
particularly surprising in view of the 
author’s sophistication as to the na- 
ture and goals of Communism. The 
real trouble with this part of the 
book, however, is that the author’s 
ideological biases and shortcomings 


operate to confuse his categories and 
distort his findings in a serious way. 

Perhaps the most shocking exam- 
ple—there are others—is to be found 
in the discussion of the defectors’ 
“political attitude” after breaking 
with the party. Seven categories, 
along with “other” and “unknown,” 
are given; they are mutually exclu- 
sive, so that together they add up 
to 100 per cent. The first of these 
categories is “convert or return to 
religion”; the second is “extreme 
right,” the third “conservative,” the 
fourth “moderate left,” the fifth “ex- 
treme left,” the sixth “trade-union 
activity,” the seventh “indifferent.” 

Apparently, to Dr. Almond and 
his colleagues religion is a special 
kind of political attitude, so that one 
who “converts or returns to reli- 
gion” is to be defined politically that 
way and cannot therefore be placed 
in any other political category. More- 
over, the author repeatedly groups 


kind of 
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“religion” as a super- 





“Hard-hitting” report 
on Communism 
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“Here is the first book on the 
overthrow of Jacobo Arbenz 
Guzman by Carlos Castillo 
Armas. Daniel James, former 
managing editor of The New 
Leader, has done more than 
merely achieve the earliest pub- 
lication date. He is, in effect. 
the biographer of the ten-year 
story of Communist intrigue. . . 
hard-hitting but never hysteri- 
cal.” — MILTON BRACKER, 
N.Y. Times Book Review 
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BELIEVERS CONTINUED 


“extreme right,” with “extreme 
right” and “conservative” in contrast 
to what he calls “moderate left,” 
which he approves. This not only 
flies in the face of the most obvious 
facts of political life—most English 
Catholics are supporters of the Labor 
party: the French MRP is anything 
but right-wing; the social position 
of the National Catholic Welfare 
Conference, of the Jesuit journal 
America, and of the outstanding 
Protestant and Jewish religious lead- 
ers in the United States is at least 
“moderate left”—but it also reveals 
an insensitivity to the meaning of 
religion in human life so gross that 
in itself it would be sufficient to pre- 
vent one from achieving a real un- 
derstanding of Communism and its 
“religious” appeal. 

For, in the last analysis, the ap- 
peal of Communism is a religious 
appeal. Dr. Almond recognizes two 
types of susceptibility to Commu- 
nism—the situational, or normal, 
and the neurotic. That these two 
types cannot be so simply discrimi- 
nated Dr. Almond fails to see; every 
human being is to some degree neu- 
rotic, and in every neurotic case 
“normal” situational elements play 
their part—fusing and combining in 
the most unexpected ways. But what 
he does not see, which is even more 
important, is that beyond the situa- 
tional and the neurotic, and in a 
sense underlying them, there is the 
existential, reflecting needs and pres- 
sures emerging out of the very con- 
ditions of human existence. 

Man’s ambiguous position in the 
world—in nature, yet transcending 
it by virtue of his freedom and self- 
awareness—engenders 
sions and anxieties that manifest 
themselves on all levels of actual life. 
in every variety of situational and 
neurotic complex. We are all “strang- 
ers and afraid, in a world we never 
made”: each of us is deprived and 
alienated. insecure and defensively 
aggressive. by virtue of his being 
a human being in history. Each of us 
needs some comfort beyond the self 
in which to establish the meaning of 


strains, ten- 
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his existence, from which to draw 
the spiritual resources to enable him 
to meet the disintegrative pressures 
of life. Each of us needs something 
ultimate to live by and to live for. 

This is the problem of human 
existence on the religious level. Com- 
munism understands this problem 
well, for what it offers its devotees is 
a cause and a commitment, a prom- 
ise of fulfilment, a “corpus mysti- 
cum” in which they can find “a 
larger identity and even a sense of 
immortality” (the words are Dr. 
Almond’s). In short, what Commu- 
nism offers its devotees is its own 
perverse vision of the absolute. Its 
dynamic is a religious dynamic, the 
dynamic of an integral, all-absorbing 
faith—a demonic, destructive and 
idolatrous faith, it is true, but a faith 
nonetheless. Communism knows how 
to relate this faith to the ambitions, 
interests and ideals of men so as to 
win their total allegiance and incor- 
porate them into its vast machinery 
of subversion. It does not always suc- 
ceed, of course, as the evidence in 
this book abundantly proves. But 
even where it fails the failure is 
instructive, for it is, at bottom, a 
religious failure and has profound 
religious implications. The failure of 
Communism is understood by those 
who have most profoundly experi- 
enced it as the collapse of “the god 
that failed.” 

Dr. Almond and his collaborators 
do not see this, or see it only spo- 
radically and dimly. He acknowl- 
edges that “in a crisis the church 
can be a most effective mobilizer of 
non-Communist and anti-Communist 
feeling,” but he is here thinking of 
the church as a quasi-political insti- 
tution, not of the ultimate religious 
problem of existence. Throughout 
the book, there are comments and 
suggestions that point to this dimen- 
sion of the problem, but there is no 
direct facing of it. Again, it seems 
to me that it is ideological bias that 
is responsible for this lack of insight. 

There is also a certain inadequacy 
of method. I do not refer to obvious 
methodological shortcomings; Dr. 


Almond himself recognizes that his 
data “fail to fulfil the canons of g¢j. 
entific method” and cannot sustain 
all the conclusions erected upon 
them. I mean something more fun. 
damental. Sociological methods, 
however ingenious, can go so far and 
no further; in the end, sociology js 
forced to ask questions it is no long. 
er able to answer. This is no argu. 
ment against sociological investiga. 
tion; it is merely an indication of its 
inherent limits. In the case of the 
present study, the author’s ideologi- 
cal blind-spot adds confusion to these 
limitations of method and prevents 
him from even approaching Com. 
munism on the religious level. 

Yet, it is on this level that we 
must meet the challenge of Com- 
munism, or we will, in the end, not 
be able to meet it at all. “You can't,” 
G. L. Arnold pointed out in THE 
New Leaver of November 8, “fight 
something with nothing.” On_ the 
military, economic and political lev- 
els, we have our answer to Com- 
munism. But on the ultimate level, 
the religious level, what have we to 
say? There are those who want to 
turn democracy into a religion as 
our answer to the demonic religion 
of Communism. But to do that would 
be to destroy democracy by totali- 
tarianizing it; it can never be made 
into a religious absolute and yet re- 
main democracy. Some of us believe 
that only a revitalization of the Judeo- 
Christian religious tradition, in its 
relevance to the historical life of 
man, can meet our need in this hour 
of crisis. Be that as it may, the ques 
tion is one that cannot be evaded. 

Dr. Almond not only does not help 
us answer this question, as of course 
it was not in the scope of his in- 
quiry to do; he does not even direct 
us to it to the degree that social 
science could and should. This, | 
think, is the most serious shortcom- 
ing of a work that otherwise cor- 
stitutes a study of considerable dis 
tinction. For, unless Communism i: 
understood in its religious dimer 
sion, no real understanding of its 
appeal is possible. 
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Our Literature Through British Eyes 


The Literature of the United States. American Writing Today. 


By Marcus Cunliffe. 
Pelican. 384 pp. $0.85. 


WITH an appreciative spirit of in- 
quiry and true enterprise, Britain 
has made available to us an excur- 
sion into our literary past and an 
evaluation of our present that can- 
not help arousing the interest of 
everyone who attains to “the quality 
and condition of being an American” 
—which, the Times Literary Supple- 
ment wisely reminds us, “is not 
something to be inherited but some- 
thing to be achieved.” As Americans, 
we are well aware that our literature 
has come of age, but we would be 
churlish or cynical not to admit that 
we are pleased when others discover 
it. The hundred closely-packed pages 
of the Supplement devoted to Ameri- 
can writing and Marcus Cunliffe’s 
admirable little book can help reveal 
us to ourselves. 

Mr. Cunliffe’s task was a hard one. 
A lecturer in American studies at 
Manchester, he also worked for two 
years at Yale. Nonetheless, he is an 
Englishman, and the mere fact that 
he has braved such a book makes 
him suspect. It is difficult to see our 
400 years of literary accomplish- 
ment dispatched in an equal number 
of pages—particularly when Ameri- 
can critics have seen fit to devote a 
library to the re-examination of our 
literary gods. Yet, despite its short- 
comings, the book is a fascinating 
reading experience—more _interest- 
ing, one would suppose, to an Ameri- 
can than to the British reader for 
whom it was intended. An American 
must fill in the associations, sift his 
own memory, secure his own iden- 
tity, all while he turns the pages. 

Mr. Cunliffe begins his survey, un- 
fortunately, by justifying the exist- 
ence of his book. Is there an Ameri- 
can literature. or, as Matthew Arnold 
implied, is it all English literature, 
or is it just plain literature? The 
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Times Literary Supplement. 100 pp. $0.50. 


Supplement, in an article entitled 
“The Passing English Influence,” an- 
swers these old scholastic questions 
most effectively: 

“What matters most in the world 
of letters today is the extent to which 
all nations, independent but united 
by a common devotion to the truths 
of art, can mint from the metal of 
experience, observation and emotion 
a literary coinage which can nowhere 
be devalued.” 

Such a statement is many years 
away from Sydney Smith’s declara- 
tion that Americans had no litera- 
ture. Why should they, he went on 
to ask, “when a six-weeks passage 
brings them in our own tongue our 
sense, science and genius, in bales and 
hogsheads”? Naturally enough, we 
Americans preferred our own sense, 
science and genius, even our own 
hogsheads. But our own maturity in 
literature has been obtained less by 
an obsessive search for a national 
identity (despite the fact that we 


Reviewed by Seon Manley 
Editor, “James Joyce: Two 
Decades of Criticism” 


share Mark Twain’s desire to know 
our business from Alpha to Omaha) 
than from a reconciliation with our 
past and a confidence in our future. 

George Orwell said that a writer’s 
subject-matter will be determined by 
the age he lives in—and, we may 
further qualify it, by the place. Wil- 
liam Faulkner, Esq., Yorkshire gen- 
tleman, might have developed into 
a great writer, but he would not 
have found the world of Yoknapa- 
tawpha County; James T. Farrell 
could not have reared Studs Lonigan 
in New York, let alone London. 
From Anne Bradstreet to any con- 
temporary writer, we are creatures 
of our American landscape for good 
or ill. 

It has not always been good. Mr. 
Cunliffe would hold the popular 
view that our earliest colonial litera- 
ture did not have the necessary tra- 
ditions to fall back upon, and that 
literature thrives on such tradition. 
An American may wonder if the 
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Reflections at Fifty 


by James T. Farrell 


Virginia Kirkus says of this new collection of 
critical essays: “The author’s warmth in regard to 
the men of whom he writes, his concern for things 
literary, sociological and political blend to form a 
mellow mixture of substance and heart.” 


The Vanguard Press 


424 Madison Ave., N. Y. 17 
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AMERICAN DEMAGOGUES 
By Reinhard H. Luthin 


Portraits of Joseph McCarthy, Huey Long, Vito 
Marcantonio, Eugene Talmadge, “Ma” and “Pa” 
Ferguson, Frank Hague, “Alfalfa Bill” Murray, “Big 
Bill” Thompson, Theodore Bilbo and James M. Curley. 

From the Introduction by Allan Nevins: “Dr. 
luthin’s absorbing and instructive book shows how 
naturally demagogues arise under the free conditions 
of democracy. . . . It contains valuable hints for 
reducing their numbers and controlling their abuses.” 

Sidney Hyman in the Saturday Review: “Engross- 
ing and rewarding portrait. . . . Swift-moving, some- 
times funny, sometimes terrifying, but at all times 
eminently readable.” 

Max Lerner in the New York Post: “A vividly-writ- 
en, fact-crammed book.” 

Richard Hofstadter in the Progressive: “Timely and 
weful... lively sketches.... Almost any reader with 
a vital interest in American politics will find it un- 
ilingly interesting. ... Strong personal portraits. ... 
An excellent study.” 

The author: Reinhard H. Luthin has taught history 
tt Duke and Columbia Universities, as well as the 
University of Dacca, Pakistan. He is author of The 
First Lincoln Campaign. LIST PRICE: $5.00 
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INDIVIDUALISM RECONSIDERED 
By David Riesman 


Thirty essays on individualism, minorities, popular 
and unpopular culture, Veblen, Freud, totalitarianism, 
and method in the social sciences. Includes such favor- 
ites as “The Nylon War” and “Football in America.” 

From Time magazine’s Sep- 
tember 27 cover story: “The 
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literary sterility did not go deeper. 
Our ancestors lost more than their 
old homes, their traditions and their 
libraries in the move to a new, un- 
civilized land; more important, they 
lost for a while their emotional 
moorings. 

As W. C. Williams once pointed 
out, “They found that they had not 
only left England, but that they had 
arrived somewhere else.” No matter 
what country they left, the immediate 
reality of the “somewhere else,” now 
our United States, demanded more 
pressing concerns than accomplish- 
ments in the arts. It is a state of 
mind which is unfortunately still 
prevalent, a defense againsf the “use- 
less.” The mere fact that there is no 
blueprint for the creation of litera- 
ture has made an entire area of 
human expression somewhat suspect 
to a great part of our population. 
Writers and artists have looked upon 
this phenomenon with hostility, but 
it becomes more apparent, as our 
perspective on the turmoil of our 
past gains in depth, that the conflict 
within the American culture is not 
something to storm against in sterile 
manifestos, but rather a rich gen- 
erative force which continues to 
inspire us. 

Our literature is our own, but our 
language we share with England. 
True, colonial America once pro- 
posed that England be compelled to 
speak Greek, but our independence, 
shackled so long by hostility, finally 
emerged from its protracted ado- 
lescence. We can now fully recog- 
nize our differences and our simi- 
larities. “The language of Hawthorne 
and Lincoln and Mark Twain,” said 
F. L. Leavis, “is the language of 
Shakespeare.” It is a goodly inheri- 
tance. Every American writer in 
greater or lesser degree has been 
shaped by two forces: English litera- 
ture and the ferment of his own 
country. Only that combination has 
made possible the “independence and 
vigor” that the Times Literary Sup- 
plement applauds (one might almost 
say a little enviously) in its exhaus- 
tive survey of our literary horizon. 


Gide as 


Husband 


and Homosexual 


Madeleine. 
By André Gide. 
Knopf. 98 pp. $3.00. 


THERE Is something immensely 
humbling in this last document from 
the hand of a writer whose elabo- 
rately graceful fiction very often 
impressed me as simply cold, sol- 
and 


whose precise memoirs made me ac- 


emn irritatingly pious, and 
cuse him of the most exasperating 
egocentricity. He does not, to be 
sure, emerge in Madeleine as being 
less egocentric; but one is 
pelled to see this egocentricity as one 
of the conditions of his life and one 
of the elements of his pain. Nor can 


I claim that reading Madeleine has 


com- 


caused me to re-evaluate his fiction 
(though I care more now for The 
Immoralist than I did when I read 
it several years ago); it has only 
made me feel that such a re-evalua- 
tion must be made. For, whatever 
Gide’s shortcomings may have been, 
few writers of our time can equal his 
devotion to a very high ideal. 

It seems to me now that the two 
things which contributed most heav- 
ily to my dislike of Gide—or, rather, 
to the discomfort he caused me to 
feel—were his Protestantism and his 
homosexuality. It was clear to me 
that he had not got over his Prot- 
estantism and that he had not come 
to terms with his nature. (For I be- 
lieved at one time—rather oddly, 
considering the examples by which 
I was surrounded, to say nothing of 
the spectacle I myself presented— 
that people did “get over” their 
earliest impressions and that “com- 
ing to terms” with oneself simply 
demanded a slightly more protracted 
stiffening of the will.) It was his 
Protestantism, I felt, which made him 
so pious, which invested all of his 
work with the air of an endless win- 


Reviewed by James Baldwin 
Novelist: author, “Go Tell It 
on the Mountain” and numerous stories 


ter, and which made it so difficul 
for me to care what happened to any 
of his people. 

And his homosexuality, I felt, wa 
his own affair which he ought ty 
have kept hidden from us, or, if ke 
needed to be so explicit, he ought 
at least to have managed to be: 
little more scientific—whatever, in 
the domain that worl 
may mean—less illogical, less roma: 
tic. He ought to have leaned les 
heavily on the examples of dead, great 
men. of vanished cultures, and he 
ought certainly to have known thatthe 
examples provided by natural history 
do not go far toward illuminati 
the physical, psychological and mor 
complexities faced by men. If he were 
going to talk about homosexuality 
at all, he ought, in a word, to have 
sounded a little less disturbed. 

This is not the place and I a 
certainly not the man to assess the 
work of André Gide. Moreover, | 
confess that a great deal of what! 
felt concerning his work I still feel. 
And that argument, for example, « 
to whether or not homosexuality i 


of morals, 


natural seems to me_ completely 
pointless—pointless because I reall 
do not see what difference the a 
swer makes. It seems clear, in am 
case, at least in the world we know. 
that no matter what encyclopedias 
physiological and scientific know: 
edge are brought to bear the a 
swer never can be Yes. And one 0! 
the reasons for this is that it would 
rob the normal—who are simply the 
many—of their very necessary sen 
of security and order, of their sens. 
perhaps, that the race is and shoull 
be devoted to outwitting oblivion— 
and will surely manage to do so. 
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But there are a great many ways 
of outwitting oblivion, and to ask 
whether or not homosexuality is 
natural is really rather like asking 
whether or not it was natural for 
Socrates to swallow hemlock, whether 
or not it was natural for St. Paul to 
suffer for the Gospel, whether or not 
it was natural for the Germans to 
end upwards of six million people 
to an extremely twentieth-century 
death. It does not seem to me that 
nature helps us very much when 
we need illumination in human af- 
fairs. I am certainly convinced that 
it is one of the greatest impulses of 
mankind to arrive at something 
higher than a natural state. How to 
be natural does not seem to me to 
be a problem—quite the contrary. 
The great problem is how to be—in 
the best sense of that kaleidoscopic 
word—a man. 

This problem was at the heart of 
all Gide’s anguish, and it proved 
itself, like most real problems, to be 
insoluble. He died, as it were, with 
the teeth of this problem still buried 
in his throat. What one learns from 
Madeleine is what it cost him, in 
terms of unceasing agony, to live 
with this problem at all. Of what it 
cost her, his wife, it is scarcely pos- 
sible to conjecture. But she was not 
so much a victim of Gide’s sexual 
nature—homosexuals do not choose 
women for their victims, nor is the 
difficulty of becoming a victim so 
great for a woman that she is com- 
pelled to turn to homosexuals for 
this—as she was a victim of his over- 
whelming guilt, which connected, it 
would seem, and most unluckily, 
with her own guilt and shame. 

If this meant, as Gide says, that 
“the spiritual force of my love [for 
Madeleine] inhibited all carnal de- 
sire,” it also meant that some corre- 
sponding inhibition in her prevented 
her from seeking carnal satisfaction 
elsewhere. And if there is scarcely 
any suggestion throughout this 
appalling letter that Gide ever really 
understood that he had married a 
Woman or that he had any appre- 
hension of what a woman was, nei- 
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ther is there any suggestion that she 
ever, in any way, insisted on or was 
able to believe in her womanhood 
and its right to flower. 

Her most definite and also most 
desperate act is the burning of his 
letters—and the anguish this cost 
her, and the fact that in this burn- 
ing she expressed what surely must 
have seemed to her life’s monu- 
mental failure and waste, Gide char- 
acteristically (indeed, one may say, 
necessarily) cannot enter into and 
cannot understand. “They were my 





most precious belongings,” she tells 
him, and perhaps he cannot be 
blamed for protecting himself against 
the knife of this dreadful conjugal 
confession. But: “It is the best of 
me that disappears,” he tells us, “and 
it will no longer counterbalance the 
worst.” (Italics mine.) He had en- 
trusted, as it were, to her his purity, 
that part of him that was not car- 


nal; and it is quite clear that, though 
he suspected it, he could not face the 
fact that it was only when her pur- 
ity ended that her life could begin, 
that the key to her liberation was 
in his hands. 

But if he had ever turned that 
key madness and despair would have 
followed for him, his world would 
have turned completely dark, the 
string connecting him to heaven 
would have been cut. And this is 
because then he could no longer have 
loved Madeleine as an ideal, as 
Emanuele, God-with-us, but would 
have been compelled to love her as a 
woman, which he could not have 
done except physically. And then he 
would have had to hate her, and at 
that moment those gates which, as it 
seemed to him, held him back from 
utter corruption would have been 
opened. He loved her as a woman, 
indeed, only in the sense that no man 
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GIDE CONTINUED 


could have held the place in Gide’s 
dark sky which was held by Made- 
leine. She was his Heaven who would 
forgive him for his Hell and help 
him to endure it. As indeed she was 
and, in the strangest way possible, 
did—by allowing him to feel guilty 
about her instead of the boys on the 
Piazza d’Espagne—with the result 
that, in Gide’s work, both his Heaven 
and his Hell suffer from a certain 
lack of urgency. 

Gide’s relations with Madeleine 
place his relations with men_ in 
rather a bleak light. Since he clearly 
could not forgive himself for his 
anomaly, he must certainly have de- 
spised them—which almost certainly 
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explains the fascination felt by Gide 
and so many of his heroes for coun- 
tries like North Africa. It 
necessary to despise people who are 
inferiority, 


is not 
one’s inferiors—whose 
by the way, is amply demonstrated 
by the fact that they appear to relish. 
without guilt, their sensuality. 

It is possible, as it were. to have 
one’s pleasure without paying for it. 
But to have one’s pleasure without 
paying for it is precisely the way 
to find oneself reduced to a search 
for pleasure which grows steadily 
more desperate and more grotesque. 
It does not take long, after all, to 
discover that sex is only sex, that 
there are few things on earth more 
futile or more deadening than a 
meaningless round of conquests. The 
really horrible thing about the phe- 
nomena of present-day homosexual- 
ity, the horrible thing which lies 
curled like a worm at the heart of 
Gide’s trouble and his work and the 
reason that he so clung to Made- 
leine, is that today’s unlucky deviate 
can only save himself by the most 
tremendous exertion of all his forces 
from falling into an underworld in 
which he never meets either men or 
women, where it is impossible to 
have either a lover or a friend. where 
the possibility of genuine human in- 
volvement has altogether ceased. 
When this possibility has ceased. so 
has the possibility of growth. 

And, again: It is one of the facts 
of life that 
which fact has given the world most 


there are two sexes. 
of its beauty, cost it not a little of 
its anguish. and contains the hope 
and glory of the world. And it is with 
this fact, which might better perhaps 
be called a mystery, that every 
human being born must find some 
way to live. For, no matter what 
demons drive them, men cannot live 
without women and women cannot 
live without men. And this is what 
is most clearly conveyed in the agony 
of Gide’s last journal. However little 
he was able to understand it. or. 
more important perhaps. take upon 
himself the responsibility for _ it. 
Madeleine kept open for him a kind 


of door of hope, of possibility, the 
possibility of entering into commun. 
ion with another sex. This door, 
which is the door to life and ai 
and of freedom from the tyranny of 
one’s own personality, must be kept 
open, and none feel this more keenly 
than those on whom the door is per- 
petually threatening or has already 
seemed to close. 

Gide’s dilemma, his wrestling. his 
peculiar, notable and extremely val. 
uable failure testify—which should 
not seem odd—to a powerful mascu- 
linity and also to the fact that he 
found no way to escape the prison 
of that masculinity. And the fact 
that he endured this prison with 
such dignity is precisely what ought 
to humble us all, living as we do in 
a time and country where commun- 
ion between the sexes has become 
so sorely threatened that we depend 
more and more on the strident ex. 
ploitation of externals, as, for exam- 
ple, the breasts of Hollywood glamour 
girls and the mindless grunting and 
swaggering of Hollywood he-men. 

It is important to remember that 
the prison in which Gide struggled 
is not really so unique as it would 
certainly comfort us to believe. is not 
very different from the prison in- 
habited by, say, the heroes of Mickey 
Spillane. Neither can they ge 
through to women, which is the onl) 
reason their muscles, their fists and 
their tommy-guns have acquired such 
fantastic importance. It is worth ob- 
serving. too, that when men can no 
longer love women they also cease 
or trust each 


to love or respect 


other. which makes their isolation 
complete. Nothing is more dangerous 
than this isolation, for men will 
commit any crimes whatever rather 
than endure it. We ought. for our 
own sakes, to be humbled by Gide’ 
confession as he was humbled by his 
pain and make the generous efor 
to understand that his sorrow was 
not different from the sorrow of all 
men born. For, if we do not leam 
this humility, we may very well be 
strangled by a most petulant and 


un-masculine pride. 
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By James T. Farrell 
Author, “Studs Lonigan,” “The Face 


of Time,” and many other novels 


Zola’s Seareh for the Truth 


HE FINAL LINES of Zola’s Germi- 
a help explain the spirit of his 
writing: “Men will spring forth, a 
black avenging army, germinating 
slowly in the furrows, growing to- 
ward the harvests of the next cen- 
tury, and this germinating will soon 
overturn the earth.” 

Above all else, “germination” in 
Zola’s work and thought meant the 
triumph of the truth. The novelist, 
he held. should seek the truth, and 
when he finds it, he should tell the 
truth. He should not varnish it with 
romantic phrases. He should not 
soften its impact with polite circum- 
locutions. And Zola was attacked be- 
cause this is precisely what he tried 
to do in his novels. 

When Nana first appeared in Eng- 
land. the publisher was indicted for 
publishing obscene literature and 
was driven into bankruptcy. A vi- 
cious press campaign was carried on 
by the defenders of drawing-room 
hypocrisy. But Zola’s influence was 
not halted. He contributed, as Have- 
lock Ellis observed, toward broaden- 
ing and liberating literature in Eng- 
land. His work also served as an 
example for the earlier American 
realists. He exerted a strong influ- 
ence on Frank Norris. He stands be- 
hind Dreiser. 

Today. Nana is probably the most 
widely read of Zola’s books. It is the 
story of a French courtesan during 
the period of the Second Empire. In 
collecting material for this novel. 
Zola went to friends who had known 
Cora Pearl. Schneider, 
Zulma Bouffar and others whom we 


Hortense 


would call the glamour girls of 
the era of Offenbach 


Napoleon. 


and_ Louis 


Nana’s childhood is described in 
Lola’s great novel of disintegration, 
L’Assommoir. Her mother was a 
lauundress who walked with a slight 
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limp. Her father was a good workman 
until he sustained a disabling injury. 
Then he became lazy and fell to 
drinking. He brought a former lover 
of his wife’s into the household and 
turned her over to him. The mother 
eventually abandoned her efforts to 
hold the family together and to de- 
velop her small laundry business. 
Like the father, she disintegrated 
—a process that took the form of 
overeating and growing obesity. 
Zola observed that she no longer 
had “the strength to be frightened 
when she thought of the future.” 

In this environment, the child, 
Nana, grows more.and more vicious. 
She delights in seeing her father and 


mother abuse one another. She 


watches her parents, as well as her 
mother and the lover, in intimate 
relationships. When her grandmother 
dies, Nana immediately takes the 
latter's bed, enjoying its comforts 
without a thought of the old woman 
who has just died. Nana becomes a 
flower girl. On Sundays, she roams 
the streets of Paris, flirting as do 
the other girls of her neighborhood. 
If her father catches her, he beats 
her. 

All of Nana’s later traits are thus 
foreshadowed in Zola’s account of 
her childhood. In an astonishing 
way, she acquires the wasteful and 
demoralizing traits of her parents, 
both of whom end up as insane alco- 
holics. I stress this because, on com- 
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ZOLA CONTINUED 
paring Nana with her parents and 
noting her traits as a child, I have 
that the 
critics have done Zola an injustice. 
There is more psychological insight 
in his books than the reader is ‘im- 
mediately aware of. 

At the opening of Nana, she is 


come to the conclusion 


appearing in a light opera, playing 
the role of Venus. Nana is a success 
on the stage purely because of her 
sex appeal, and becomes the talk of 
luxury-loving Paris. Almost over- 
night, she finds herself a famous 
courtesan. She takes the paramours 
of other courtesans away from them. 
She is supported in luxury. She is 


wasteful, immoral, 


childish. 

Yet, luxury and success do not 
touch her. In the midst of her fame 
and glory, she abandons her career 


irresponsible, 


to live with an ugly actor. She reverts 
to her childhood, and to the pattern 
of her mother. She accepts beatings 
and even takes to the streets, de- 
scending to the lower depths of 
Parisian life in order to feed the 
actor whom she loves. Only when he 
locks her out does she rise again. 

When Nana returns, she becomes 
a devourer of men. They are ruined 
financially paying for her luxuries. 
She is impelled to destroy. We see 
her as infantile, narcissistic, com- 
pletely self-centered. She has child- 
ish fears of death, and becomes 
utterly terrified by fears of hellfire. 
Then she plunges once again into 
her life of pleasure. 

Zola is often regarded as a literal 
and photographic realist. His effects 
are achieved by a massive piling on 
of facts and details. He was strongly 
opposed to the romantic writers who 
preceded him, and Nana at times 
reads like an anti-romantic tract. 
And yet, at the same time, Nana be- 
comes a romantic symbol in reverse. 
She is an elemental force. 

In the last analysis, the themes of 
Zola’s books are forces rather than 
character. Energy, power, the work- 
ing out of the laws of heredity and 
environment as they were seen scien- 
tifically in Zola’s day—these are 


almost the real protagonists of his 
work. His characters are personifica. 
tions of these forces and laws. Just 
as in Germinal the mine is like an 
elemental force devouring men, so 
here Nana is an elemental force that 
also devours and destroys. All the 
settings of her life are romantic. 
Her love affairs, her very home have 
an almost operatic character. The 
vicious, ragged little girl of the 
Parisian gutters develops into the 
all-punishing, monstrous courtesan, 
Men commit suicide. Homes are 
wrecked. High officials sacrifice their 
careers for her. It mounts into a 
crescendo of madness. And_ then 
Nana disappears. 

All sorts of rumors are flying when 
suddenly she returns to Paris. But 
she has come back ill, with the small 
pox. And, as she lies dying. crowds 
on the boulevards are shouting 
again and again: 

“On to Berlin! On to Berlin!” 

Nana’s death occurs on the day 
that the Franco-Prussian War be- 
gins. The shouting crowds, led by 
working men in blouses, introduce 
a new elemental force. Nana, repre- 
senting the elemental force of sex, 
dies; and war comes. 

Thus, Nana was spared this last 
terror. She lived in her glory in the 
days of the Second Empire, and 
then, one day, the beautiful and 
glamorous courtesan became a dust 
heap. The crowds outside. shouting 
their determination to take Berlin 
in a week, were symbolic of the fact 
that the entire social structure which 
made Nana possible was on its way 
to becoming an historical dust heap. 
Zola, the republican, was also speak- 
ing in this novel. 

Nana today remains a_ highly 
readable book. When I first read it, 
my head was filled with theories 
about Zola, and I lost all its excite- 
ment. When I re-read Nana, I did so 
as though reading a contemporary 
novel, and I found it an exciting 
book. I attempted to interpret it only 
after I had had the enjoyable experi 
ence of reading this dramatic novel, 
so rich in insight and observation. 
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Mr. Cowley Views Today’s Writers 


| The Literary Situation. 
9 }y Malcolm Cowley. 
Viking. 259 pp. $3.75. 


Some thirty years ago, after the 


Tbrief flirtation with dadaism which 
Hie described in Exile’s Return, Mal- 
4oolm Cowley decided on the beliefs 
That have guided him during his dis- 


inguished career as a man of let- 


Firs. He believed that the man of 


9 letters 


revolution, 
Bike those writers 
contract the circle of their interests 


. + 99 
7 gossip, 
Fpanding the human mind to its ex- 





should devote “himself to 
literature . . . as one might devote 
a life to God or the Poor,” that 
te “should concern himself with 
wery department of human activity, 
including sociology and 
that he should not be 


“who deliberately 


science, 
29 


. who confine themselves to liter- 
ary matters—in the end, to literary 
neglecting “the work of ex- 


tremest limits of thought and feeling 
—which ... is the aim of literature.” 

“I was grandiloquent in _ those 
days,” Mr. Cowley hastens to add. 
Perhaps; but he was also right. He 
would not have written his very good 
and too little-known poems, his 
discerning critical essays on writers 
as diverse as Lillian Smith, Faulk- 
ner, Hemingway and Auden, his 
excellent Exile’s Return, and his 
recently published The Literary 
Situation if he had had lower ideals. 
lt would have been particularly dif- 
feult for him to write The Literary 
Situation if he had contracted the 
ticle of his interests. Without hav- 
ing been a soldier, a Greenwich Vil- 
lager, an expatriate, the literary edi- 
lor of the New Republic; without 
being a publisher’s editor with a 
singular capacity to make and keep 
friends and a man who does not hesi- 
late to take his stand on controver- 
ial public issues, he could not have 
Written his “informal history of our 
literary times” so well. 

Undoubtedly, The Literary Situa- 
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Reviewed by Harvey Curtis W ebster 
Author, “On a Darkling Plain”; Professor 
of English at Louisville University 


tion is the best book of its kind to * life than any other cultural group. 


be written by an American. It is not 
a book written by a critic for critics 
and maybe a few other writers; it is 
a book with important things to say 
to anyone who is interested in our 
culture as a whole and who realizes 
that literature and trash both reflect 
a culture and influence it. Mr. Cow- 
ley writes his overview of what is 
happening to literature and every- 
thing that concerns and affects it “in 
the spirit of Margaret Mead when 
she described various tribes of New 
Guinea .. . or in the not dissimilar 
spirit of Robert S. and Helen Merrill 
Lynd.” He is concerned, in other 
words, with the total environment 
that makes writers write, with how 
their books are distributed and how 
widely, with the quality of the work 
they do, and the external and inter- 
nal forces that make it precious, ter- 
rible, mediocre or excellent. 
Although, for some reason I can- 
not account for, Mr. Cowley places 
s “Natural History of the Ameri- 
can Writer” toward the end rather 
than the beginning, it is here that 
his explanation really begins. De- 
spite the fact that they are often 
“hurt into poetry” and the 
usual fact that they have almost al- 
ways suffered unusually intense lone- 
liness at some time in their lives, 
writers are not the “orally regressed 
psychic masochists’” whom Dr. 
Bergler describes in his unperceptive 
book, The Writer and Psychoanaly- 
sis. Perhaps they drink a little more 
than most other groups in America 
and die earlier than those who do 
not have to contend with the in- 
securities which getting books pub- 
lished and sold generally involves. 
But they are 
their habits and a good deal more 
sensitive and dedicated to the good 


more 


“normal” in most of 


inference rather than 
Their in- 


(This is my 
Mr. Cowley’s statement.) 
comes are low, their ideals high, their 
curiosity about people and society 


insatiable. Vocationally, they are 
people for whom “writing is the cen- 
tral activity,” even if they are 


teachers or an insurance company’s 
vice-president like Wallace Stevens. 
Functionally, they are 
“whose medium is the written lan- 
guage.” Psychologically, 
people who keep “trying to find the 
exact and meaningful words for any 


craftsmen 


they are 


situation.” 

Of course, the writer whom Mr. 
Cowley so accurately defines is af- 
fected by the culture as a whole as 
well as by his parents, childhood, 
college, and economic background. 
Today, that means that he is anxious 
about the future (McCarthyism, 
Communism, when will the atom 
bomb drop?). It also that 
he is affected by the increasing diffi- 
culty of getting printed unless he 
hacks away for those pocket-book 
publishers who want books that fall, 


means 


like soapflakes, into the categories of 
past successes: “Tobacco Road... 
Off-Beat 
Gangster and Waterfront. 

. Mystery, 
and, always, ... 


Proletarian Sex, 


Cowboy 


Sex, 


Science Fiction ... 
Historical Sex with 
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COWLEY CONTINUED 


bitchy heroines.” Since the self- 
respecting writer is pretty sure to 
prefer ditch-digging to concocting 
such stereotypes, he has to hope for 
hardback success (with maybe later 
publication by the more reputable 
paperback publishers). 

Since few novels and no books of 
poetry except those of Ogden Nash 
and Robert Frost sell as many as 
12,000 hardback copies and most 
books of any kind sell less than 
5,000, the writer has to expect to 
live on next to nothing or on an out- 
side job. The economic insecurity 
that drives 
editorial work or college teaching is 
compounded by a fear of what the 


most writers to either 


very critical quarterlies will say 
about their writing. These quarter- 
lies today resemble only faintly the 
daring and disorderly 


little magazines of the Twenties: they 


sometimes 


have become as respectable as uni- 
versities, and administrators and edi- 
tors may base their decisions about 
a raise or an advance upon what 
the Sewanee-Kenyon-Hudson-Partisan 
reviewer says in praise or blame. 
The consequences of this 
tion that has critics 
creative writers have been unfortu- 
nate, Mr. Cowley thinks. No war 
books as original as Three Soldiers, 


situa- 


raised above 


Farewell to Arms or The Enormous 
Room have yet appeared. Though 
the general level may even surpass 
that of the followed 
World War I. too many of them seem 
based on Dos Passos for structure. 


novels that 


Fitzgerald for mood. Steinbeck for 
humor. and Hemingway for action 
and dialogue—and this despite the 
fact that most of the war writers are 
as ignorant of the new criticism as 
the new critics are of what they have 
written. 

fiction, which 
times implies that “authors. readers 


The “new” some- 
and critics all exist on the island 
of Laputa. which floated in the sky.” 
too frequently suggests a “tidy room 
in Bedlam.” Too often, form is the 
main preoccupation: too uniformly, 
the characters are “students of both 
sexes, young artists and writers, gen- 
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tlemen on their travels, divorced or 
widowed mothers, gay boys, neu- 
rotic bitches, virtuous grandfathers, 
old women on their deathbeds, and 
preternaturally wise little girls.” 
Sometimes, as in the novels of Jean 
Stafford and Carson McCullers, dis- 
cernment and talent overcome fash- 
ionable preoccupations, but more 
frequently the result is a book with 
few friends or enemies. 

For the “new” naturalism, which 
Malcolm Cowley calls personalism, 
he has higher praise, although he 
decries conventional _ naturalism’s 
disregard of form. Nelson Algren’s 
The Man With the Golden Arm, Saul 
Bellow’s The Adventures of Augie 
Varch, and Ralph Ellison’s Invisible 
Man Mr. Cowley considers very good 
books, although he is not uncritical 
about them. Such novels are neither 
amorphous masses nor neatly tied 
trivia, and they assert the dignity 
of the defeated in a way that is un- 
usual in the naturalistic novel. But 
one gets the impression that Mr. 
Cowley does not consider even these 
novels as good as those which Faulk- 
ner, Warren, Dos Passos, Steinbeck 
and Hemingway produced in a 
healthier literary situation. I agree. 
though I disagree with some of Mr. 
Cowley’s dislikes (Robey Macaulay) 
and wish he had had something to 
say about such excellent writers as 
Gerald Sykes, James Baldwin and 
Wright Morris. And about poetry 
and the short story, both of which 
are more flourishing than he im- 
plies by his almost total neglect of 
them. 

The way out of the mediocre good- 
ness of talented writing today, Mr. 
Cowley thinks, lies in a greater sense 
of adventurousness in the choice of 
both technique and subject. Joyce, 
Eliot, Proust and the other over- 
cited greats haven’t exhausted the 
possibilities of original ways of 
looking at life or of individual ways 
of expressing it. It is foolish for the 
writer to demand security in the 
moral and economic world, though 
this is a natural trend in modern 
America and perhaps a necessity in 


Russia today. Life was never safe. 
morality never secure. 

Perhaps, Mr. Cowley suggests jy 
his closing pages. there are all sors 
of truly new possibilities if writers 
become men who stand up in spite 
of everything. Then the new litera. 
ture might not only be concerned 
with personal feelings at their deep. 
est or lowest depths or with societal 
literature on the most superficial 
level: it might become an expression 
of “interpersonal relations.” The new 
writers might abandon the too-exclu. 
sive study of techniques and releam 
(underivatively) the lesson of Hem. 
ingway, who told “what really hap. 
pened, and to whom, and how they 
truly felt about it, not how they had 
been taught to feel or were expected 
to feel. Then the form of their writ 
ing would be determined by the sub- 
ject-matter and it might—in one 
case out of ten or a thousand—be as 
new as the sense of life it was 
intended to express.” 

Whether 
Cowley’s 
times provoking generalizations or 
doubt that 
The Literary Situation surveys the 
contemporary _ literary 
“breadth” as he 
depth as he hoped. Affected by the 
best “new” critics (Ransom, Tate 
and Blackmur) but never infected 
by them, affected also by an im- 
mense curiosity about all kinds of 


with Mr. 
some: 


one agrees 
provocative and 


not, there can be no 


scene in 


intended and in 


ideas, emotions, societies and met, 
Malcolm Cowley, a 
and gifted writer, stands with Ed. 
mund Wilson, Granville Hicks, Van 
Wyck Brooks, Newton Arvin and 
Lionel Trilling as one of the few 
who can make whoever reads feel 
his mind expand “to its extremes 
limits of thought and feeling” ir 
stead of contracting. And I wish he 
would publish more poems and col 
lect the essays that have not been 
put in book form. Such a collection 
would form quite as interesting 4 


conscientious 


running commentary on literature in 
our times as Edmund Wilson’s Clas 
sics and Commercials and The 
Shores of Light. 
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From Infamy to Honor 


By Joseph Wood Krutch 


Author, “The Modern Temper,” “The Measure of Man”; 
Professor of Literature, Columbia University 


EARLY sixty years ago, Oscar 

Wilde went to prison, sen- 
tenced by a judge who had been his 
neighbor but who remarked from 
the bench that the maximum two- 
year sentence was “inadequate.” 
" Wilde’s books were removed from 
the bookseller’s shelves; his house- 
hold goods, previously seized by 
bailiffs, were auctioned off for a 
pittance; a characteristic newspaper 
comment called him “damned and 
done for”; a friend who applied to 
the Court of Bankruptcy for appoint- 
ment as literary executor was told 
that “Wilde’s works will never com- 
mand any interest whatsoever.” His 
two pre-adolescent sons were hur- 
tied off to the Continent. given new 
names, and forbidden ever to men- 
tio their father in public on any 
pretext. His wife died some three 
years later, and some three years 
after that he himself died squalidly 
in Paris. 

Hardly more than half a century 
passes. This year, the centenary of 
his birth, Trinity College, Dublin is 
displaying the manuscripts of its 
former student; the London County 
Council will mark the house in which 
he lived—and from which he was 
triven—with a memorial plaque. 
Scores of articles will assess and re- 
assess his work, and it is not likely 
that even the least favorable will 
call him “damned and done for.” 

We are no longer surprised to 
“See nations, slowly wise and 

meanly just, 

To buried merit raise the tardy 

bust.” 
That is almost standard procedure. 
But is there any other case in liter- 
ay history quite so dramatic, quite 
% sensational as Wilde’s? Here is 
10 mere rise from neglect to recog- 
tition or even, as in the case of 
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Ibsen, from “enemy of the people” 
to national hero. Here it is from lit- 
erally unspeakable infamy to public 
honor. 

At the time of Wilde’s disgrace. 
Germany continued to hold his writ- 
ings in absurd overestimation and 
France received the exile with a 
shrug. What England is doing now 
is less reassessing the man of letters 
than simply brutal 
wrong. Even in this centenary year. 
few are likely to maintain that Wilde 
was a really major writer. A great 
deal of his prose and verse is feebly 
pretentious. Not a few of his say- 
ings are foolish and shabby. What 
can and must be said is that at his 
rare best he is sui generis and un- 
equaled. A_ bright undergraduate 
once supplied me with a fine defini- 
tion: “An epigram is a platitude in 
the making.” But Wilde’s greatness 
as a maker of phrases is best dem- 
onstrated by the fact that not even 
endless repetition. of some of them 
can turn them into platitudes. But 
it is still true that those who think 
of him this year will be thinking 
more of a victim than of a genius. 

Sometimes, it seems to me that 
at this particular moment we are 
almost too inclined to take a “rea- 
sonable” attitude toward homosexu- 
ality. We risk suggesting to young 
aspirants that it is really a sort of 


confessing a 


short-cut to artistic sensibility, and 
you will find highbrow critics sol- 
emnly discussing why (not whether, 
but why) it is the most suitable 
modern expression of the erotic im- 
pulse. In order to convince oneself 
that even this sort of nonsense is 
preferable to the terrified brutality 
of the Victorians, one need only 
read Son of Oscar Wilde (Dutton, 
$3.75), by Vyvyan Holland, as the 
younger and only surviving one of 
the two boys has called himself. 
Macauley’s famous remark that there 
is nothing more absurd than the 
British public in one of its fits of 
morality would be a propos here if 
“absurd” were not so inadequate a 
word. Almost the whole of that pub- 
sadistic and 
ready to annihilate not only Wilde 
and his children but anyone who 
offered to do him any kindness. 
The outburst leaves one still won- 
dering just what was its motivation. 
Some will undoubtedly suggest that 
it was the result of the public’s own 
suppressed homosexuality: 
somewhat more convincingly, that it 


lic seemed insanely 


others. 


was terror at the sudden emergence 
into public view of something of 
which the public was as terrified as 
it was ignorant: still others. that 
this same public seized upon a dead- 
ly weapon with which to attack the 
whole new movement in thought in 
which Wilde and his fellow esthetes 
were playing at the moment a con- 
spicuous part. In any event, the Eng- 
lish public put on a ghastly per- 
formance. 

Even Kinseyism is preferable— 
which is not to say that a reasonable 
attitude wouldn’t be even better yet! 
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Spearhead of British Modernism 


Reviewed by Nona Balakian 


Staff member, New York 
“Times Book Review” 


The Bloomsbury Group. 
By J. K. Johnstone. 
Noonday. 383 pp. $5.00. 


J. K. Jounnstone’s The Blooms- 
bury Group has the intrinsic merit 
of all studies which break ground. 
We have had many individual stud- 
ies of the writers and artists who 
comprised the British spearhead of 
the Modernist movement, but of the 
group as a whole, aside from D. S. 
Mirsky’s The Intelligentsia of Great 
Britain (which was too damaging 
to count as criticism), we have had 
only fragments that have played up 
the personalities in the cast. 

Mr. Johnstone, who is currently 
on the faculty of Boston University, 
is not impervious to the charm and 
color of that diverse group which 
combined, among others, the talents 
of biographer Lytton Strachey, art 
critic Roger Fry, novelists Virginia 
Woolf and E. M. Forster, Socialist 
historian Leonard Woolf and econo- 
mist John Maynard Keynes. Vividly 
but briefly, he sets the stage of those 
inspired meetings held in the sedate 
Victorian atmosphere of the late Sir 
Leslie Stephen’s 
young Virginia Stephen (the future 
Mrs. Woolf) absorbing alike the gay 
and serious talk of her brothers’ 
Cambridge friends. But he deliber- 
ately avoids the anecdotal approach 
to give us the sterner stuff of criti- 
cism: exposition, interpretation and 
synthesis. 


home—with shy 


Only perspective can bring valid- 
ity to literary judgments. Mr. John- 
stone achieves perspective when he 
places Bloomsbury midway between 
Victorian and modern values. The 
Group’s impassioned faith in art, 
too often identified with an effete 
bohemianism, is at last revealed for 
what it was: the vigorous beginning 
of a new tradition in literature which 
(to paraphrase Mr. Johnstone) aimed 
at making art moral while at the 
same time freeing it from morals. 


This was not, strictly speaking, “art 
for art’s sake.” Though esthetics for 
these young intellectuals became 
more important than conventions and 
propriety, its pursuit had much 
more than pleasure as its aim. What 
they sought through art was a height- 
ened awareness of life that would 
make moral responsibility instinctive 
and natural. If beauty led the way 
to truth, sincerity in human rela- 
tionships was the criterion of both. 

Mr. Johnstone is at pains to show 
us how the three separate influences 
that created Bloomsbury were con- 
nected. The first of these he sees as 
deriving from the ideal of friendship 
which Keynes and Strachey, to men- 
tion only two, transmitted to Blooms- 
bury as former members of the élite 
undergraduate society at Cambridge 
known as the Apostles. The belief 
that only in an atmosphere of re- 
laxed intimacy could the truth be 
successfully pursued became Blooms- 
bury’s creed even before it had felt 
the influence of G. E. Moore’s Prin- 
cipia Ethica. Moore’s new ethics, 
with its emphasis on the affinity be- 
tween feeling and thought, seemed 
ready-made for this close-knit group. 
They were in tune with other aspects 
of Moore’s philosophy: his repudia- 
tion of the utilitarian function of 
good, his identification of the good 
and the beautiful. They saw, in his 
insistence on intrinsic values, a 
radical departure from Victorian 
standards of morality, though not 
from morality itself. 

When Moore wrote: “By far the 
most valuable things . . . are certain 
states of consciousness, which may 
be roughly described as the pleasures 
of human intercourse and the enjoy- 
ment of beautiful objects. . . . It is 
only for the sake of these things that 
anyone can be justified in perform- 


FORSTER: HUMAN RELATIONSHIPS 


ing any public or private duty,” he 
was at the same time strengthening 
the Apostles’ belief in the value of 
friendship and paving the way for 
the third important influence, Roger 
Fry’s creed of art. 

It was Fry who, by examining 
the structure of art, finally traced: 
systematic relationship between beat: 
ty and truth (the latter being synony: 
mous with the highest good). M: 
Johnstone’s analytical approach sug 
gests, in a way that Virginia Woolf 
biographical one could not, the e& 
tent of the art critic’s impact on the 
new literature. If Mr. Johnstone ur 
derestimates Henry James’s earlie 
contribution to the art of fiction, lt 
leaves little doubt in our minds thit 
it is to Fry we owe our most at 
vanced concept of the novel as # 
“autonomous” work of art—and bj 
“work of art” Fry meant somethit} 
“completely self-consistent, self-sup 
porting and self-contained,” detached 
from the values and demands ¢ 
ordinary, “instinctive” life. The a 
thor follows with contagious persis 
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ence the course of Fry’s reasoning 
from the initial premise that “real 
art is concerned with the contempla- 
tion of formal relations” to his final 
summation of the artist as one who 
seeks emotional harmonies with the 
same intensity and purpose as the 
scientist seeks causal harmonies, the 
aim of both being a deeper under- 
standing of reality. 

It remains for Mr. Johnstone to 
‘show—through the interpretation of 
“Particular works—the artistic valid- 
‘ity of Bloomsbury’s teachings. This 
“becomes by far the more challenging 
“portion of the study, for at least 
“two of the three writers he has 
‘chosen to examine closely make the 
‘highest demand of esthetic apprecia- 
tion. In the 100 pages on Forster and 
the 50 each on Strachey and Virginia 
Woolf, his stated intention is to ana- 
lyze their works in terms of their 
composition. Actually, he does little 
more on this score than labor the 
point that they are well-constructed 
“wholes.” But. then, you want to 
say. structure has always been im- 
portant to good fiction. The novelty 
was not Bloomsbury’s preoccupation 
with form but, as suggested earlier, 
the new concept of form which it 
evolved. 

When faced with the work of art 
itseli—with A Passage to India or To 
the Lighthouse or Eminent Victori- 
ans—-Mr. Johnstone becomes gener- 
ally a less exacting critic. Although 
he gives us fresh insights into 
Forster’s world with its focus on 
human relationships, its faith in “the 
aristocracy of the sensitive, the con- 
siderate, the plucky,” he never quite 
conveys the particular quality of 
Forster’s prose. With Strachey he is 
less distracted by “content,” but, 
while he demonstrates that the biog- 
raphies employed the selectivity and 
organic unity of art, we are not 
persuaded that the result in each 
instance was art. 

The final chapter on Virginia 
Woolf, though the best of the three, 
draws attention to one other weak- 
ness of this generally important 
work. With her rare gift for trans- 
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forming feeling into form and her 
superior grasp of the logic of the 
emotions, Mrs. Woolf was Blooms- 
bury incarnate. Quoting extensively 
from her essays, Mr. Johnstone does 
not fail to indicate the many points 
on which she agreed with Fry. But, 
though he implies it, he does not 
substantially make the point that in 
the end she transcended Blooms- 
bury, seeking in the artist’s vision 
not a pathway to reality but reality 
itself. Only a more comprehensive 


view would have allowed Mr. John- 
stone to admit this, and to admit 
along with that fact the ultimate im- 
pact of modern values on Blooms- 
bury and particularly on Forster and 
Mrs. Woolf. This does not, however, 
diminish the book’s considerable 
achievement as the first objective 
analysis of Bloomsbury philosophy 
and of the literature it nurtured—as, 
indeed, a very readable addition to 
the still meager volume of scholar- 
ship in modern literature. 





the year,” New York Times. 
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105 West 40 Street 





BOOKS THAT MATTER... 


B. H. Liddell Hart The greatest military thinker of the free world presents 
a vivid outline of major wars of history—including World Wars I and II— 
to illustrate his theory that “the indirect approach” is the key to victory. 
“STRATEGY may well be the chef d’oeuvre of the most stimulating 
military critic of our time,” Saturday Review. “An outstanding book of 


Barnet Litvinoff The first overall account of one of the most dramatic 
achievements in world history. “An informative biography of permanent 


worth, the first solid integration of facts about Ben-Gurion . . . very 
helpful [in understanding] relationships among Zionists, Israelis, American 
Jews ... and the American foreign policy toward Israel and Arabian 


countries. Highly recommended,” Library Journal. 


THE COMMUNIST MENACE IN MALAYA 


Harry Miller “A penetrating analysis of the Communist conspiracy in 
Southeast Asia, of the political problems of the plural state with its uneasy 
balance between Malays and Chinese. It covers a wide range in the history, 
in smooth flowing narrative. Sound, thorough, 
absorbingly interesting,” New York Times. 


GERMAN MILITARY INTELLIGENCE 


Paul Leverkuehn The authentic history of the German secret service 
during World War II written by one of its senior members. It contains 
documented, dramatic stories of important Abwehr members and highlighted 
accounts of their elaborate intrigues. 


COMMUNIST GUERRILLA WARFARE 


C. Aubrey Dixon and Otto Heilbrunn The first scientific and complete 
study of guerrilla warfare as developed by Mao Tse-tung and perfected by 
Stalin during the war with Germany. It offers a clear and pertinent lesson 
to all persons concerned with the defense of the free world. 


The Most Important Books On World Affairs Are Published By 


FREDERICK A. PRAEGER, INC. 


STRATEGY 


$5.95 


BEN-GURION OF ISRAEL 


$4.00 
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$4.50 
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Our Delinquent Citizenry 
Reviewed by John D. Campbell 


Assistant Professor of Psychology, 
Haverford College 


The Treason of the People. 
By Ferdinand Lundberg. 
Harper. 370 pp. $4.50. 


In The Treason of the People, a 
book that is sometimes sermon, some- 
times social science, Ferdinand Lund- 
berg has set himself the task of 
critically examining “a neglected 
branch of our system of government 
—the citizenry—with a view to dem- 
onstrating how the major _benefi- 
ciaries of the democratic idea fail 
to measure up to it, and how they 
are allowing to be established the 
preconditions to another kind of sys- 
tem (not necessarily a dictatorship, 
but possibly so) even as many per- 
sons and groups vociferously hail the 
triumph of 
midst.” 

The author, maintaining that by 
and large the American people have 
betrayed democracy, attempts to 
prove his point by scrutinizing the 
common man’s voting record, the 
nature of his participation in the 
judicial process, his views on taxes 
and spending, his willingness to de- 
fend his country in time of crisis, 
the extent to which he maintains and 


democracy in our 


carries out democratic principles of 
justice, and the extent to which he 
willingly allows pressure groups and 
political machines to usurp the demo- 
cratic freedom of the individual. 

Every chapter is readable, inter- 
esting and provocative. Lundberg is 
at his best in his systematic and ob- 
jective survey of the roles of business 
and industry, organized labor, and 
agriculture as pressure groups. He 
does a generally commendable job 
in his discussion of racial intoler- 
ance and its consequences. Also 
worthy of notice is his sketch of the 
political career of Franklin D. 
Roosevelt. In this case study of a 
democratic politician in action, 
Lundberg provides a generally bal- 
anced interpretation. 

But many of the chapters fall far 
short of substantiating the “treason” 
indictment. Lundberg’s courtroom 
oratory (especially in the early 
pages of his book) dazzles but often 
does not present a watertight case. 
Some readers, faced with a long 
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The Tamiment Institute requests the pleasure of your company at a luncheon 
in honor of 


DR. SELMAN A. WAKSMAN 


recipient of the Nobel Prize for the discovery of streptomycin and winner of the 


Fifth Annual Tamiment Book Award 


for his autobiography “My Life with the Microbes” 


MR. ELMER DAVIS 


distinguished news commentator and winner of a Special Award for his book 
“But We Were Born Free” 


on Saturday, January 8, 1955 at 12:45 P.M. 
Waldorf-Astoria Hotel 
MR. ROBERT SHERWOOD, Pulitzer Prize-winning playwright, 


will present the Special Award to Mr. Davis 
Admission: $5.00 per person 
Apply to: The Tamiment Institute 
7 East 15 Street, New York 3, N. Y. 


Please list the names and addresses of your guests and make checks payable to 
the Tamiment Institute. 


New York 








procession of sweeping generaliza. 
tions about the shortcomings of the 
citizenry, may find each new un. 
documented statement, each new 
hyperbole carrying less conviction 
than the one before. 

In Lundberg’s view, the American 
people are ruled by an oligarchy: 
political power is in the hands of 
leaders of organized interest groups 
and pressure groups. That this state 
of affairs exists, he says, is unfortu- 
nate, but the citizens are only get- 
ting their just deserts. Indeed, in a 
country where the average small 
business “is generally a complex of 
law violations,” where the people 
want their representatives “to he 
parents to them,” and where the elec. 
torate “has shown repeatedly it is in 
favor of doing away with elections.” 
one should not be surprised to find 
that “where the general population 
has not looked upon freedom and its 
fruits with indifference, it has ae: 
cepted it lightly, squandered it or 
Such observa: 
tions as these definitely have a shock 


grossly abused it.” 


value. And one cannot deny that 
they are in part correct. Yet, to say 
that they present an adequate view 
of the American scene would be to 
confuse an image in a distorting 
mirror with reality. 

As a brisk and timely jeremiad, as 
education by exhortation, Lundberg’s 
book is clearly successful. But though 
his arguments suggest that, so far 
as participation in the democratic 
process is concerned, a great mally 
Americans are AWOL, he does not 


prove his charge of treason. 





Any book reviewed in this Book Section 
(or any other current book) supplied by 
return mail. You pay only the bookstore 
price. We pay the postage, anywhere in 
the world. Catalogue on request. 
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Chides Dr. Bohn for Criticism 
Of Nixon’s Campaign Statements 


In the November 29 issue of THE New 
Leaver, William E. Bohn implies that Vice 
President Nixon’s campaign remarks were mud- 
slinging. Since Dr. Bohn is ordinarily a very 
unprejudiced, objective individual, I wonder 
how he arrived at this conclusion. 

Wouldn’t it be true to say that, from the 
time Franklin D. Roosevelt took over until 
Truman went eut, Democrats constituted 99 per 
cent of the country’s Communists, fellow-trav- 
elers, left-wing labor-unionists and other left- 
wingers? Didn’t the Roosevelt “dictatorship” 
give the Communists all their opportunities in 
this country? It would seem that Mr. Nixon 
was only telling the truth. 
Yellow Springs. Ohio Russet B, STEWART 

The column referred to quoted two statements 
by the Vice President. One was to the effect 
that Adlai Stevenson had not changed since 
“he testified for Alger Hiss.” The affidavit which 
Mr. Stevenson signed with reference to Alger 
Hiss merely said that, to the best of his knowl- 
edge during the time that he knew him, Hiss 
had had a good reputation. The other campaign 
statement was that “the Communist party has 
determined to conduct its program within the 
Democratic party.” To prove that this is true, 
one would have to show that the Communist 
party had made a decision to work along with 
the Democrats. 

Mr. Stewart, cutting loose from the Vice 
President, ventures the statement that 99 per 
cent of the Communists have been Democrats. 
How the persons under discussion could be 
at the same time Communists and Democrats 
is difficult to make out. Our correspondent has 
probably been led to think as he does because 
there was an increase in the number of Com- 
munists and fellow-travelers during the Great 
Depression. In the general opinion of those who 
have studied the matter, the New Deal program 
teduced the impact of unemployment and so 
reduced the appeal of Communism. 

Witiram E. Boun 


Urges Positive Support for Ike 
In Place of Negative Attacks 


It would be impractical in a letter to attempt 
a point-by-point refutation of the innumerable 
charges pressed by Eugene V. Rostow [“Ike’s 
Foreign Policy,” THe New Leaver, November 
22]. Suffice it to say here that, in my humble 
judgment, this article is perhaps the most rabid 
piece of partisan propaganda that has appeared 
in Tae New Leaver in the three years that I 
have been a regular reader of your provocative 
journal. Mr. Rostow’s haphazard hysteria is 
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THe New Leaver welcomes readers’ comment, 
regardless of point of view. For space reasons, 
however, we prefer letters under 300 words. 


balanced only by his careful omission of im- 
portant material and his bold distortion of the 
facts to which he makes reference. 

Instead of Rostow-style negativism, Americans 
of both parties who are interested in preserving 
and strengthening the foundations of interna- 
tional cooperation should speak out in defense 
of Ike against the current upsurge of what the 
New York Times and other newspapers of 
moderation have labeled “Knowlandism.” 

Ike and his chief advisers deserve commenda- 
tion, not censure, for their forthright efforts to 
promote worldwide good will at the risk of 
committing political suicide for themselves and 
their party. The Administration’s refusal to act 
on rash impulse, its genuine concern for the 
sentiments of our foreign allies, its continued 
and successful efforts to weld intra-European 
cooperation, its fervent support of the United 
Nations, its effective propaganda moves against 
the Soviet Union, its atoms-for-peace proposals 
—these are only a few of the Eisenhower policies 
for which we should be grateful. 

! have a suspicion that, if the President were 
a Democrat and not a Republican, most self- 
styled liberals, instead of holding his foreign 
policy up to ridicule, would be chanting his 
praises as a “great and courageous statesman 
of vision and peace.” 


New York City Rateu L. Roy 


Says ALP Vote Doesn’t Reflect 
Seriousness of Communist Menace 


In some quarters, the fact that the American 
Labor party was not able to hold its place on 
the ballot in the recent election is being taken 
as a sign that there is no serious Communist 
menace in this country. But is the danger pre- 
sented by Communist sympathizers in the United 
States reflected in their showing at the polls? 

The Soviet Union is hardly naive enough to 
suppose that it can accomplish much _ here 
through the ballot. Even during the turbulent 
Thirties, and especially since that time, it has 
concentrated its efforts on a small core of Com- 
munists who operate—chiefly underground—in 
concert with non-indigenous Soviet agents. 

There is every reason to suppose that Soviet 
agents are still operating in this country, and 
the more important their work is to the Soviet 
Union, the less likely they are to have voted 
for the ALP. Underground agents are not likely 
to risk exposing themselves by attempting to 
establish residence qualifications for voting. 

In any event, the news that the ALP was 
able to muster 44,862 votes is disconcerting. If 
the ALP and the Communist party have become, 
as the New York Times said editorially, “vir- 
tually indistinguishable in recent years,” then 
we must conclude that 44,862 persons in our 
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midst still voluntarily associate themselves with 
the Communist conspiracy. This is an alarming 
fact when we consider the harm that has been 
and can be done by a single Communist 
sympathizer. 

New York City 


























So. STEIN 


Does Tobacco Cause Cancer— 
Or Is It Cigarette Paper? 


Your publication of the opening section of 
Dr. Alton Ochsner’s book, Smoking and Cancer 
[THe New Leaver, November 8], led me to 
consult the book itself for an answer to a 
question that has been troubling me for some 
time: Why do pipe and cigar smokers seem to 
be in as little danger as non-smokers, while 
cigarette smokers are in mortal peril? Re- 
searches which were publicly disclosed at about 
the time Dr. Ochsner’s book was on the presses 
indicate a possible explanation. Evidently, ciga- 
rette paper itself has malignant effects. In 
reading Dr. Ochsner’s book, I discovered no 
apparent contradiction with these researches. 
Once again, he reiterates the known evidence 
that heavy cigar and pipe smokers are in a 
class with non-smokers, considerably less im- 
periled than moderate cigarette smokers. 

This, it seems to me, makes the cigarette 
manufacturers’ problem a simple one—replace 
the present paper. That would settle the medi- 
cal problem, although I am sure it would not 
satisfy the Puritans who have so long and so 
persistently been trying to establish the evil 
nature of tobacco and liquor. 


‘ Beaumont, Texas ArtTHUR McNapB 
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Showplace of the Nation Rockefeller Center ~. 


“DEEP IN MY HEART" 

in Glorious COLOR starring 
JOSE FERRER - MERLE OBERON - HELEN TRAUBEL anc Guest stare 
WALTER PIDGEON - PAUL HENREID - ROSEMARY CLOONEY - GENE 
& FRED KELLY - JANE POWELL - VIC DAMONE + ANN MILLER 
CYO CHARISSE + TONY MARTIN 


An M-G-M Picture 
and THE MUSIC HALL’S GREAT CHRISTMAS STAGE SHOW 


“The Rativity” —For. famed Yuletide pageant. 
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“King K ringle” —Merry holiday spectacle produced byLeonidoff with the Rockettes, 
asin de Ballet, Choral Ensemble and peated Orchestra directed - Ra tn Paige. 














THEATER PARTIES 
All trade unions and fraternal or- 
ganizations are requested when plan- 
ning theater parties to do so through 
Bernard Feinman, Manager of THE 
New Leaver Theatrical Department. 
Phone ALgonquin 5-8844. THe New 

Theatrical Department, 7 East 
15th St., N.Y.C. 


Bins FOX Bane 


ALAN LADD "DRUMBEAT" 
CinemaScope Plus 


| 
‘KYA ' On our Giant Panoramic Screen! 
| 
| “FIRE OVER AFRICA" 


























SOCIAL DEMOCRATIC FEDERATION BAZAAR 


Friday, 6-10 P.M.; Saturday and Sunday, Noon-10 P.M. 
December 17, 18, 19, 1954 


Rand School Auditorium, 7 E. 15th St., N.Y.C. 


BARGAINS GALORE! EVERYTHING FOR THE FAMILY 
AND THE HOME! SNACK BAR 


Admission Free! 




























Tune in to 


GEORGE HAMILTON 
COMBS 
debating issues of the 
day with leading writers 
and public figures on 
“The New Leader" 
Forum 
of his “Spotlight 
New York” 


Wednesday night 
10:30 p.m. 
WABC-New York 


(A Larry Curtis 
Production) 














A Laxative that is 
pleasant to take 


Why make yourself unhappy with bad-tasting, up- 
setting laxatives? Relieve constipation pleasantly 
with Ex-Lax! 

Ex-Lax tastes good, like delicious chocolate. 
Ex-Lax gets results gently. And you can depend 
en Ex-Lax for thorough relief. Many doctors use 
Ex-Lax in their practice. It’s biologically tested 
for effective action. Always keep a box of Ex-Lax 
handy. Only 12¢. Economy size, 30¢. 


When Nature “forgets”... remember 


EX=-LAX 


THE CHOCOLATED LAXATIVE 
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the boy and the Srar 


He is old enough now to know that the ornament on 
the tree is more than simply a star ... to understand the 


deeper meaning of Christmastime. 


Now he knows that it is love that has been shining on 
the tree year after year, the love that has wrapped 
and held him... that has given him food and warmth 


and laughter and the promise of joy to come. 


Life’s great reward is the privilege of giving security to 
”) those we love—yet it is possible only in a country like ours. 
And, think: When you make your home secure you are 

also helping make America secure. For the strength of 


America grows as the number of its secure homes increases, 





Saving for security is easy! Read every word 
—now! If you’ve tried to save and failed, chances 
are it was because you didn’t have a plan. Well, 
here’s a savings system that really works — the 
Payroll Savings Plan for investing in U.S. Sav- 
ings Bonds. This is all you do. Go to your com- 
pany’s pay office, choose the amount you want to 
save—a few dollars a payday, or as much as you 
wish. That money will be set aside for you before 
you even draw your pay. And automatically in- 
vested in Series “E” U.S. Savings Bonds which 
are turned over to you. 

If you can save only $3.75 a week on the Plan, in 


9 years and 8 months you will have $2,137.30. If 
you can save as much as $18.75 a week, 9 vears 
and 8 months will bring you $10,700! 

U.S. Series “E” Savings Bonds earn interest at 
an average of 8% per year, compounded semi- 
annually, when held to maturity! And they can go 
on earning interest for as long as 19 years and 8 
months if you wish. 

If you want your interest as current income, ask 
your bank about 3% Series ‘“‘H” Bonds which pay 
interest semiannually by Treasury check. 
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A trained reporter recreates 
and interprets a turning point 
in American history 


MICHAEL STRAIGHT 
Editor of the New Republic 


Trial by Television 


THE ARMY-McCARTHY HEARINGS: THE DRAMA, THE PEOPLE, THE MEANING 





During the weeks when the junior Senator from Wisconsin was facing his greatest test, 
Michael Straight was sitting a few feet away, missing nothing. He published various articles 
during the hearings, but with the spectacle over he began to see it differently—as a kind of 
gigantic courtroom drama with significance extending to the basic philosophy of the Consti- 
tution itself. Accordingly, he decided to dig deeper, and get at a real understanding of the 
event that had gripped the nation for so long. He interviewed nearly all of the principals in 
their homes to find why they acted and reacted as they did. He visited the Pentagon, the 
Senate Office Building, Government agencies, communities as separate as Wisconsin and Boston. 
He pored over the thousands of pages of testimony, and searched the records of American 
history to gain a fuller understanding of the constitutional issues which had been raised. Straight 
then sat down and rewrote all the articles that had appeared in the New Republic, adding so 
much new material that his book is over twice as long as the original articles. Here is history in 
the making and what it meant, together with vivid flesh-and-blood pictures of the participants 
—exactly what went on, in and out of the caucus room in America’s first Trial by Television. 
Caricatures by Robert Osborn. $3.50 





From Huey Long to Joe McCarthy, here are ten Americans who aspired to be Masters of the Masses 
—their techniques, the power they gained, and how they affected the American dream 


American Demagogues [iin 


By Reinhard H. Luthin 
Foreword by Allan Nevins 


“An engrossing and rewarding portrait of ten mobmasters of twentieth-century American politics 
. . . Swift-moving, sometimes funny, sometimes terrifying, but at all times eminently readable. 
—The Saturday Review 

“Careful, learned study . . . The author makes the point, and Allan Nevins reinforces it in his 
foreword, that most of the demagogues found their opportunities in some wrong, some neglect, 
some falsehood for which society was responsible.’”—N. Y. Times 

“A timely and useful book . . . Almost any reader with a vital interest in American politics will 
find this volume unfailingly interesting . . .’—The Progressive $5.00 


At all booksellers 


THE BEACON PRESS * Beacon Hill, Boston 
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